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[From the Liberator.] 
STIRRING APPEAL. 


1, and 

agents have lately heen engage +a 
; —s during 
t forth, in the antislavery cause some J 
= Leg Be oan fora Gohnite ported of Lamy 9 Rd =. ivy 

¥ » y i rn 
devoted band, that the following stirring amenegey ad 
i ess of “RicnT aND WRONG IN : 

" ge Let it ring through the land- So, 0 Liberty, 


be thou ever victorious! 

TO THE SEVENTY ABOLITIONISTS 

ABOUT TO BECOME PUBLIC ADVOCATES OF THE CAUSE OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS- 


i t ll doing, lies 

“For the God-given mandate, Work thou in we ’ 
ayaataay written in prophetic characters. ved ers ont 
no rest, night or day, till it be dec ; 
fit ft burn forth, in our conduct, a visible acted gospel of Free 


dom.”—Carlyle. 
Your Freedom seems an empty name, 
Oh, toil-worn watchers of her ark! 
So dimly burns her altar-flame, 
Her waning day so sad and dark. 
Beneath her very gaze, the strong 
In scorn and wrath the weak enchaineth! 
You in whose frames one spark remaineth 
Of living soul, forbid the wrong!— 
Not in your own powerless name, 
But by the might of Him who came 
To make men just, and true, and holy;— 
To abase the proud—to raise the lowly. 


Not less than seventy 


WHO ARE 


Nobly they come,—the full of years:— 
When grey-haired champions calmly rise, 

How each young spirit marks, with tears, 
The beauty of their sacrifice! 
And with a loftier joy goes forth 
To proffer to the wakening North, 
Where shrines and temples gird the ground, 
An equal gospel’s hated sound, 

God’s blessing rest upon your youth! 
His wisdom to your souls be lent! 

For weaponiless, except in truth, 
As hethe twelve and ‘‘seventy” sent, 
Through danger and through strife you go, 
To find each tyrant heart your foe. 

Would they not slay you where you stand, 
Who hate the truth your lips proclaim? 

The price of blood is in their hand:— 
Yetshrink not from the open shume 

They pour upon you,—though they brand 
Your brow with each opprobrious name, 

And shout th’ oppressor’s fieree command, 

To mock and scourge you through the land;— 
The Cnrist, your Savior, met the same, 

When he the proud of old upbraided, 

And bless'’d the fervent heart that aided 

A trampled sufferer, though the man 

Werea despised Samaritan. 


Behold, as liberty they praise, 
Where fawning statesmen coolly gaze, 
And to his petty tyrant give 
The chain’d and bleeding fugitive! 
The pealing voice of truth hath slept 
Evenin the city of the freed, 
Her craven priesthood si'ence kept— 
Her merchant- princes blest the deed! 
On you their frowning brows are bent;— 
**No lofty hall to truth be lent, 
No place beneath the hallowed spire;”— 
Thenraise your Baptist cry, “Repent, 
And you skal! be baptized with fire!” 
Remember then the bondman’s claim; 
Look firmly on the kindling flame, 
Though many a writhing countenance 
Speaks murder in each angry glance 
Though momently your worn cheek pales— 
Your breath comes thick—your utterance fails— 
Oh, yet your steadfast spirit gird 
In mighty panoply of prayer! 
Your strong beseechings all are heard;— 
Give utterance to your prophet word; 
Your faithful witness bear! 
Not vainly shall your utterance flow— 
Words shall be given you in that hour; 
And on men’s hearts the seed you sow 
In weakness, shall be raised in power! 
Speak! as the first apostles spoke, 
When their free spirits broke the chain 
Of priestly thraldom, and the yoke 
Of tyrants and their servile train. 
Speak as your pilgrim fathers spoke! 
‘To embrace you from their rest they bend! 
Each word falls as a lightningstroke, 
Some veil of doubt to rend. 
Speak! till their dust, now slumbering, stirs 
In each high place of sepulchres! 
And ever, while your strength endures, 
"_ Spgax in the Spirit’s thunder-tone: 
The fiery gift of tongues is yours— 
Let each man hear you in his own. 
Call through the peopled valleye, where 
The bright streams linger on their way, 
“They find thesceneso passing fair, 
And fain their course would stay, 
“There tell the happy and the free, 
How bitter, in the far South-west, 
The captive’s grief and toil may be, 
By want and chains oppréss’d. 
Then; in the strength of love and prayer, 
4&0 forth among the hill-tops bare; 
“Where nothing earthly may control 
- That lofty thing—the human soul, 
-Uncovered to the burning heaven, 
And fiery manhood’s bold eye glistens; 
Bid him his footsteps onward urge, 
To shield her from the blood-stained ‘scourge, 
Till his cheek blanchesas he listens! 
-No cold coarse sneer, or laugh of scorn, 
To meet your tortured ear is borne; 
For there’the voice of Farepom fills 
The echoes of their caverned hiis; 
And still, the mountain-heartis strong 
-To uphold the right—rebuke the wrong. 
Ask heedfully where’er you xo, 
Through summer's heat or winter's snow, — 
Whether through forest glooms. ye pace, 
-Orsome thronged city’s market-place,— 
“Who there is’ worthy!” and abide 
prea mcd by oe hated side, 
hough pomp and. power. ' 
Will seek to lure hare ty caervens 
S92 6 2 eee 
What boots it words to multiply? | 
God's peace be with you! and the prayer 
-Of thousand hearts be heard on high 
That fain your gloriona toil would share, 
As you are faithful, shall He heed, 
And save you at your utmost need, 
Orraise your trusting spirits high 
To feel it God-like thus to die! 


* 


| other, the one imploring secrecy 


EMANCIPATION. 








From the Friend of Man. 
LETTER FROM THE WEST INDIES. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman residing 
in a British West India Island, to Gerrit Smith, 
Esq. of Peterboro’\—This gentleman was for- 
merly an inhabitant of the ‘United States. His 
letter is dated, Sept. 20, 1836. 

“I am highly gratified to witness the course 
you are pursuing in regard to that overwhelming 
curse of our country, Slavery. In the Providerce 
of Ged Ihave been placed in circumstances to 
know what slavery is, and has been in the West 
Indies, and daily now to see and feel what eman- 
cipation is. I went to Trinidad in Nov. 1831; I 
had Jearned, at home, of the persevering opposi- 
tion which emancipation had met with in the 
Islands, and I naturally supposed it would be ne- 
cessary to be guarded in my remarks about it.— 
I therefore kept very still, thinking that perhaps 
even a few words might occasion a tumult, as I 
had been taught to believe, that the liberated ne- 
groes only wanted an occasion to rise and murder 
all the whites. I very soon found that no alarm 
was felt, people speaking as freely about emanci- 
pation as of any thing else. All the negroes ap- 
pearing cheerful and harmless, and not seldom 
did I hear the remark, even from planters, that 
emancipation was a great blessing! The scales 
fell from my eyes! 1 found that all the predictions 
I had heard of massacres, insurrections, &c.,&c., 
were no better than nursery tales. Indeed, it was 
plain to be seen that emancipation had been the 
very thing to take away at once aud forever all 
danger of violence on the part of the colored peo- 
ple. I afterwards visited Grenada and St. Vin- 
cent. The same may be said of them as of Trin- 
idad. I have resided on this island [Barbadoes,] 
(with the exception of a visit at home last winter) 
consiantly since January 1835. The town con- 
tains say 40,000 inhabitants, and the island 130,- 
000, of whom not more than 20,000 are whites. 
On the Ist of August 1834, the number of slaves 
liberated was something over 80,000, Whata 
place for the exhibition of that ferocity which we 
are told exists in the breast of the African! How 
great an exhibition ought we not to see here of 
mobs, and burnings and negro insolence, &c.! 
Now I venture to declare that since the Ist of 
Aug. 1834, there has not been the slightest popu- 
lar dis.urbance or even the rumor of one in any 
part of the island. Aud this is not because the 
blacks are overawed. ‘They are themselves a 
part of the island militia, and I declare it as my 
firm conviction that as a people, they are as or- 
derly and as little inclined to violence, as any 
people on earth. 

The general sentiment in this island, I believe 
to be now as much in favor of emancipation as, 
three years ago it was opposed to it. It has done 
my heart good, to hear people of the highest stand- 
ing here, and those who owned great numbers of 
slaves, freely admit that their opposition to eman- 
cipation was all wrong—that it was one of the 
greatest blessings that ever came upon the coun- 
try, and that nothing would induce them to retu:n 
to slavery. When I read of the fears of the peo- 
ple in America, in regard to emancipation; of the 
prejudice against color, and of the way in which 
they declare against abolition, as something that 
is going to open the flood gates of war, disunion, 
&c. &c., my wonder is only second to that which 
I feel, when I reflect upon what was once my own 
feelings upon these same subjects. If all the op- 
posers of abolition in the United States, including 
slaveholders themselves, could spend six months, 
in any part of the British West Indies, abolition 
societies might dissolve themselves at once—their 
occupation would be gone. 

How miserable seems all the declamation of our 
learned American D. D’s., and our Judges. and 
dignitaries of every department when upon the 
subject of the impossibility of white and black 
men living together in the same community on 
terms of equality! Were they here, they would 
soon perceive that the impossible thing is for the 
whites to maintain their distinction, if the blacks 
are allowed to possess equal rights. I do not pre- 
tend to say that in the W. Indies the distinctions 
of color are done away with, but every day is 
weakening them, and it is demonstrated that these 
distinctions are founded only on prejudice, created 
by slavery, and are vincible. 

The alarm which was felt in the West Indies, 
as to a general depreciation of property and stag- 
nation of business, has proved quite groundless. 
The islands have rarely if ever been so prosperous 
as at present, and in this island, I think fear safe- 
ly say, there have been more improvements in 
buildings, agriculture, &c., in the last two years 
than in any preceding two years. Decidedly have 
the greatest comfort and happiness increased, edu- 
cation and religious knowledge been promoted, 
and public morals’been greatly improved. 

__ I fear I may weary you, but, sir, when I look at 
this country and witness the blessed changes 
which have been brought about by emancipation, 
and when I contemplate my own country, strain- 
ing every nerve to maintain a system, so fraught 
with evil as slavery, my heart is full—Slave 
in the West Indies, as every where else, has at 
ways stood in the way of the progress of Chris- 
tianity——Hence the continually repeated com- 
Gs sibeinat the missionaries in all the islands. 
lavery and Christianity were pitted against each 
m and darkness ; the 
other demanding light, Mark now the diffecence. 
Inthe island numerous parish churches which have 
been in ruins since the hurricane of 31, are rising 
from their ruins. The Methodist missionaries are 
extending ‘their stations, and multiplying their 
preachers and assistants in every direction, The 
Moravians have just finished a fine new chapel, in 
town, and in short the solicitude among owners of 
estates to have their laborers brought under the 
influence of religion, is as'evident as is the fact 
that: their safety and. interest depend upon the 
moral character and religious improvement of 





these laborers. 
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schools. In this respect the change is just what 
we should expect it to be, great and truly gratify- 
ing to every benevolent mind. Infant schools are 
about to be introduced in all the islands, and I am 
now boarding at the same public house with a gen- 
tleman who arrived from England, two weeks 
since, fully prepared with funds, and every other 
requisite to build up free infant schools in all the 
islands. 

I might go on to speak of marriages among the 
black and colored; of the observation of the Sab- 
bath ; of improvements in their dress; greater dom- 
estic comforts, &c., in regard to all which, the 
greatness of the change for the better, is in this 
country, quite evident and undisputed, however 
much the desolations which, freedom has occasion- 
ed in the W. Indies, may be mourned over by our 
American patriots! 


There is one other subject, which T think bears 
strongly upen the policy of the American Coloniz- 
ation Society. I believe the main pillar of that 
Society at the North is the idea that the 
blacks can not live in peace and on terms of equal- 
ity in the same community with the whites. How 
mistaken this idea is, may I think appear by what 
is now going on in the West Indies, And here let 
it be remembered, that the people of this country 
have entertained the very same prejudices against 
color that now prevail in the United States. You 
are doubtless aware that the coloay of Demarara, 
is comparatively new, and that there isa great call 
for laborers to subdue and bring under cultivation 
that great and fertile territory. (Imay here re- 
mark that Demarara was on all hands said to be 
entirely ruined by emancipation, but see how false 
the notion.) The same thing there is now taking 
place, as. we in America have always been ac- 
customed to see, viz. emigration from the old colon- 
ies to the new. In this way Demarara is to be 
supplied with an abundance of free. laborers, and 
thereby immensely benefited, a snpply which but 
for emancipation, she could never have obtained in 
any way short cf‘a revival of theA frican slave trade. 
But that whichI wish to have particularly remark- 
ed is this: The Legislature of St. Kitts, and more 
recentlyfof this island, have become alarmed at the 
numbers of emigrants that are leaving them, all of 
whom are black, and have passed various laws to 
restrain it, openly and avowedly with the purpose 
of keeping their laborers among them! ‘The pol- 
icy of these laws is condemned by many here, who 
contend that labor must be left to find its own 
market, and a ‘discussion is now actually going on 
in the newspapers, one party insisting that there 
must be laws to check emigration, and the other 
contending that the object may be more effectually 
accomplished by raising the wages, providing bet- 
ter houses for thei: laborers, &c., the whole dispute 
being how they shall best be able to keep among 
themtheir liberated slaves! 

That very thing which the philanthropic colo- 
nizationists of America, are spending their strength 
and wealth to bring about—the people of the 
West Indies are laboring with all their might to 
prevent—on the one side we hear the cry “be- 
gone from among us, for we can not tolerate ‘your 
existence here,as a free people”—On the other 
‘leave us not, we beseech you, we will build you 
houses, we will clothe and feed you, we will pay 
you good wages, only leave us not.” Be it re- 
membered, too that the pretended ‘necessity for 
the exportation of the blacks froin the United 
States, hasa theoretical foundation only, where- 
as the people of this country are acting from a 
thorough experience, both of slavery and eman- 
cipation. 

T will mention one other circumstance. Sir 
Lionel Smith, who bas been for some years re- 
siding here as Governor General of the Wind- 
ward Islands, has been transferred to Jemaica, 
and his place is to be supplied by Sir Evan J. Mc- 
Gregor, now governor of Dominica. One of the 
private secretaries of Governor McGregor, is a 
colored man, very capable and in fact a truly re- 
ligious man—of course we expect that for the 
first time in the West Indies, colored people are 
in respectable standing, will be invited to the Gov- 
ernment House, and placed in all departments 
upon a footing with other citizens. 

I spent last evening at an estate about four miles 
from town. It is one of the finest properties in 
the Island, and the resident manager is reported to 
be one of the most skilful planters in the coun- 
try. Such is the character of the estate, that 
when the French Admiral visited the Island last 
year, the Governor made a visit with him for the 
especial purpose of showing a specimen of Bar- 
badoes cultivation, and sugar manufacture.— 
There are on the plantation 280 apprentices, be- 
sides children, the whole number amounting to 
450. 

The conversation turned upon emancipation, and 
sir, lassure you, it Was enough to affect the stout- 
est heart, to hear the expressions of gratitude and 
satisfaction with which the new order of things 
was spoken of. I believe this. gentleman to have 
been always noted for kindness to his slaves, yet 
his language was to this effect. Pointing to the 
long arms of’ the cane mill, he said—*] rejoice 
that the power and the temptation to oppress these 
poor people is taken away. How many times 
when the crop pressed, have I kept those arms fly- 
ingstill.8 o’clock at night, when they ought to 
have been chained at six; and how many times 
have ‘set them agoingat three in the morning, 
when Tought not'to have-done it until 6; and this 
taken outof thestfength of these poor people. In 
how many instances have = on misera- 
ble:by giving way to anger, and inflicting unjust 
gunichesgtaiy werd om we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we can’ not injure them if we 
would.” 9) 9 ' re rae 

‘As we’ walked along the noble gallery which 
surrounds the house, he pointed to a large build. 
ing filled with lights, situated fon a distant eleva» 
tion, and observed, “there is good work going’ on; 
these are the Morayians with their schools for lib- 





I might say much of the prodigious increase of 


erated slaves,” Fromaill the members of the family 


< Beat 
een gear HER ee 





similar language was heard, and especially when 
they spoke of the comparative ccmforts of liv- 


slavery.. Now there is a feeling of perfect secu- 
rity, a sentiment of kindness with mutual good 
will; whereas formerly there was distrust, jeal- 
ousy, and the idea, which could never be perfectly 
eradicated from the breasts even of hereditary 
slave-holders—that it was a gross injustice to take 
the labor of the poor negroes without compensa- 
tion. In regard to the industry of the people, the 
manager said that it was enough to say that the 
estate had never been in such a high state of cul- 
tivation as at present. 

My dear sir, let your patience attend me with 
one remark more, andI have done. 

In the United States, a common topic of re- 
mark isthe insolence of the colored people. 

Abolitionists are charged with : eing the abet- 
tors of this insolence—and we are generally told 
that unless the blacks are kept under, they will 
come to such a state of insubordination that white 
people cannot live with them. Now, Sir, I believe 
you will fully agree with. me, that this keeping 
them under is the very thing which occasions all 
the difficulty. Kick a dog and he will saarl, and 
perhaps bite you—speak kindly to him and he is 
your friend. 
My store is situated on the wharf, amidst a very 
dense population—swarming with black porters, 
boatmen, sailors, &&c. and these people are entitled 
toall the privileges and possessed of all the rights 
of freedom that I am, or any other white man. I 
am dealing with these people more or less every 
day and I have been trying to recollect whether, in 
all my residence here | have ever received an im- 
pudent word from one of them. Possibly I may 
have received such, but if I have, it has escaped 
my memory. 
I have often said and felt it, that it is a privilege 
to live in this country at this period, for it is to 
witness one of the noblest experiments ever at- 
tempted by man. I ought to say that no man is 
the author of it. It is the Lord’s work, and he, I 
am confident, will carry it on to a glorious consum- 
mation. 
I trust the time is not far distant, when I shall, 
at home, openly do and say, what I can in behalf 
of my enslaved brethren in the United States. 








SPIRIT OF THE NORTHERN PRESS. 








Fromthe American citizen. 


WHAT SLAVERY HAS DONE. 


But, as to too much anti-slavery, we would ask: 
what has secretly undermined our iastitutions? 
What has secretly drunk up that spirit of patriot- 
ism and love of liberty which characterized our 
fathers? What has rendered those immutable and 

self-evident truthsin the declaration of our Inde- 
pendence, living memorials of our hypocrisy and 

ever enduring witnesses of our treachery to the 

rights of man? Stavery. What has thrown 

the offices and posts of honor of this nation into 

the market, and made them subject to the pur- 

chase of those who bid the greatest sacrifice of 
conscience and the people’s rights?* What 

frightened our Legislatures, as well as Congress, 

tosit in mock solemnity and dare, coldly, to de- 

liberate on the expediency of suppressing the lib- 

erty of speech and of the press, by law? What 

makes our brethren in every fitful gust of passion, 

threaten to “dissolve the Union;” and tumble our 
“republican edifice ia ruin about our cars?—Sxa- 

very! 

What has already put in jeopardy our dearest 

Constitutional rights, the soul and essence of Jib- 

erty itself? What has prostrated civil law, nul- 

lified the laws of God, prevented the object of 
man’s creation, and is sending a moral pestilence 
through the land more destructive than the Siroc 
of the desert? What calls down the righteous 
retribution of eternal justice, withers our hopes 
blasts our prosperity, and bedims our glory, as a 

nation !—Whiat reverses the constitutional order 
of nature herself, makes his fellow being man’s 

greatest enemy, and unchecked, would again fill 

the earth with violence, and submerge the abodes 

of men with a universal deluge of misery, crime 

and blood? It is slavery! stavery!! SLA- 

VERY!!! 

And are we to be told, with these facts as de- 

monstrable as the shining of the sun, that we have 

“too much against slavery!” Oh, man! man!! 

men!!! For whatdo you live and breathe?— 

Why have you eyes if you see not? Why under- 

standing, if ‘you perceive not? Shall the “sons 
of pilgrims,” shall we, who dwell in the light of 
the nineteenth century, behold the thickening 
shadows of slavery’s starless night deepening and 

closing in awful certainty and silence around, and 

raise no noteof alarm, awake no trumpet-call to 

‘the rescue of our nation, of our brother MAN?— 

Away! Away!! ‘The tocsin hath been sound- 

‘ed! Earth, sea and air echo and re-echo the thril- 

ling notes. ‘T'heir verberations already thunder 

‘terror to the ears of the blood-fattened Belshazzars 

of the South. Almighty, immutable, unflinching 
truth’ harrows up the*guilt-seared conscience, the 
visions of theday and the dreams of the night bring 
mysteriously to view multiform shadows, ‘which 
coming events cast before, and which, with a Me- 
ne’ Tekel, may be interpreted to read the world’s 
contempt, and scorn, posterity’s direst curse, and 
the final retribution of ETERNAL JUSTICE. 
Thank God, the witnesses, the friends of Human 
Rights, are neither few nor idle. Wherever the 
truth forces its way, they sturt to life. Our val- 
lies and hills teem with ee who — ine 
rapturous joy the gathering in ications t at slave- 
ry must dies: Millions of congenial spirits, earth’s 
best and noblest souls,in every christian clime and 
land, are! roused’ from the lethargy of ages, and 
lifting up their'voice, like the heaving of themigh- 
ty ocean, one loud Amen!, which strikesa deep- 
er terror to the oppressor’s heart than does the 
knell of death. 


ing onan estate now, and during the existence of 


is come—slavery must die! The slave of 
learned Rabbins cannot save it—the untempered 
daubings of a distempered church can no longer 
hide its deformities—the curse of God is on it, and 
the contempt and execration of man will pursue 
it, until 

Where’r a wind is rushing, 

Where’er a stream is gushing, 

The joyous sounds are heard, 

Of man to freeman calling, 

Of broken fetters falling, 

And, like the carol of a cageless bird, 

‘A'be gathering shout of fredom’s rallying word.” 








* The following fact we have from undoubted authority : 
During the past winter, Gov. Marcy, in reply to some re- 
marks from a near relative, who is an abolitionist, observed 
in effect, if notin these very words, ‘In my private or indi- 
vidual views, I believe the abolitionists are right-—and they 
must ultimately succeed; but in’ my public capacity 1 
could not (or cannot) act upon private judgment 2” 








SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN TRADE. 


It is difficult to discover any sufficient zrounds 
for the rout that has been made for a considerable 
tims past upon the subject of Cotton and the Tariff, 
It is at most but a small business of dollars and 
cents; and it seems extraordinary, that the chival- 
rous and magnanimous South should discover so 
much obstinate adherence to what is deemed its 
local interest, in opposition to a measure deemed of 
national importance. It is denied, however, that 
any sacrifice is eventually to fall upon the South- 
ern planter, while at this moment the value of his 
great staple is enhanced by theearly and active 
competition of Northern purchasers, and he enjoys, 
by the protecting tariff, a monopoly of the home 
market, to the exclusion of the cottons of Brazil, 
Egypt, and India. 

From the writings that occasionally appear in 
southern papers, it might be supposed, that we 
should be unable to purchase shirts or coats with- 
out the southern produce to pay forthem. Now, 
the fact is, we are able to make shirts and coats 
for ourselves, and to live upon our beef and pork 
and fish, (part of which we exchange for corn and 
flour,) while we are making them. Our southern 
friends should not allow themselves to form over- 
weening conceits of the magnitude of their annual 
products, because they are seen in large masses 
for exportation. It is labor and industry that 
create wealth, and a merely agricultural or pastor- 
al country rarely becomes rich; least of all can 
any State expect to be so, when one half of the 
population considers labor disreputable, and 
scarcely performs any; while the other half, one- 
third, is employed in ministering to the wants of 
the non-laboring class. ‘The increase of consump- 
tion, the breaking up of some coloniai establish- 
ments, and interruption of supplies by wars, have 
contributed to keep up the pricesof tropical produc- 
tions; but in a state of peace they must fall into 
the general class of agricultural products, with 
suitable allowance for extra risks and expenses. 
Great as appears to be the amount of theannual 
product of cotton in South Carolina, it is probable 
that the amount of shoes, hats, and wooden wares, 
manufactured in. Massachusetts, exceeds it. A 
well-informed dealer estimates the value of light 
women’s shoes, turned out from the town of Lynn 
alone, at two millions of dollars, ‘There are other 
towns which make only women’s stout shoes; oth- 
ers, children’s only; others, fine boots and shoes 
for city trade, and many that make largely men’s 
coarse articles, which are collected by the dealers 
for exportation, The amount of leather trade is 
estimated at twenty millions. No estimate has 
been placed before the public of the amount of 
manufactures of wood, but it is great and increas- 
ing. Our fisheries, and the manufacture of ships, 
and their freights earued, are important items in 
the annual revenue of Massachusetts. A large 
portion of northern capital and northern ships are 
employed in Conveying to market southern: pro- 
duce. What portion of South Carolina produce 
dees she send to the markets of consumptien?* 
It does seem that our southern friends should not 
envy northern thrift, derived from labor, activity, 
enterprise and hazard, to which they are unwilling 
to submit. 

A word upon the subject of slavery. It has been 
moving farther south. ‘The slave caunot stand ia 
competition with the free white man: Heis destin- 
ed to disappear before him, as the Indians have 
done. ‘The abolitionists might, therefore, well 
leave alone, a most painful and difficult subject, 
even if no stipulations had been entered _ into.f 
But it would not be extravagant to say, that fo- 
reign fanatics would have been less strongly at- 
tracted toward us, and have made less progress 
among us, had there not been exhibited to the 
world, in the.absence of all sympathy in northera 
objects and interests, the spectacle of a divided 


people. 8. 


* It has been a matter of surprise, that in statis- 
tical accounts of commerce, so small account is 
usually made of the profit of capital and ships em- 
ployed, being often sufficient to change an appar- 
ently unfavorable balance of trade (from imports 
exceeding exports) intoa favorable balance. 
Boston Courier. 

t Mercy and wisdom truly !—Eds. Phil. 








Rossery.—The Alexandria Gazettee quotes 
from the Boston Journal an account of the escape 
to Canada of a fugitive slave, by the aid of the 
abolitionists, and exclaims, “And is it thus that 
these honest philanthropists rob—yes, rob is the 
word, the southern people of their property! ‘The 
south will not, cantiot, ought not to stand these 
things.” The U. S.'Telegraph copies this:and 
asks, “What would you have the south to do?” A 
very appropriate question. If rob is the word to 
describe the assisting a slave to gain the owner- 
ship of himself, much more then must it be the 
word to deseribe the manner‘in which that owner- 
ship'was taken away from him. . Sure enough, 
what would you have the south todo? She canday 
nothing in the matter of fugitives, without, show- 
ing herself guilty of enormous robbery.— Human 








The die is cast—the blow is struck—the hour 
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LETTER OF DR, WM. E. CHANNING 
TO JAMES G. BIRNEY. 


Bostox, Novemser, Ist, 1836. 


Mr Dear Sir,—I have not the honor of knowing you 
personally; but your history and writings have given me an 
interest in you which induces and encourag’s me to address. 
yeu with something of the freedom of acquaintance. I 
feel myself attracted 10 the friends of humanity, and free- 
dom, however distant; and when such are exposed by their 
principles to peril, and loss, and stand firm in the evil day, 1 
take pleasure in expresssng to them my sympathy and ad- 
miration. The first accounts which reached me of the 
violence which drove you from Cincinnati inclined me to 
write to you; but your “Narrative of those riotous p.o- 
ceedings,” which I have lately received and read, does not 
permit me to remain longer silent. The subject weighs, 
much on my mind, I feel that I havea duty to perform, 
in relation toit, and I cannot rest till I yield to this convic- 
tion, till I obzy what seems to me the voice of God. I 
‘think it best, however, not to confine myself to the outrage 
at Ciacinnati, but to extend my remarks to the spirit of vio- 
dence and persecution, which has broken out against the Ab- 
‘olitionists through the whole country. ‘This, I-know, will 
be more aceeptable to you, than any expression ef sympa- 
thy with youasan individual. You look beyond yourself 
to the cause which you have adopted, and to the much in- | 
jured bocy of men, with whom you are associated. 


It is not my purpose to speak of the abolitionists as abo- 
litionists. “They now stand before the world in another 
character, and to this I shall give my present attention. — 
Of their merits, and demerits as abolitionists, I have for- 
merly spoken. In my short work on Slavery, Ihave ex- 
pressed my fervent attachment to the great erd to which 
they are pledged, and at the same time my disapprobation 
of their spirit and measures. I have no disposition to travel 
over this ground again. Had the abolitionists been left to 
pursue their object with the freedom which is guarantied to 
them by our civil institutions; had they been resisted only 
by those weapous of reason, rebuke, reprobation which the 
laws allow, I should have no inducement to speak of them 
again either in praise or censure. But the violence of their 
adversaries has driven them to a new position. Aboliton- 
ism forms an era in our history, if we consider the means by 
which it hasbeen o»posed. Deliberate, systematic efforts 
have been made not once or twice, but again and again, to 
wrest from its adherents that liberty of speech and the 
press, which our fathers asserted unto blood, and which our 
ational and state governments are pledged to protect as our | 
most sacred right. Its most conspicuous advocates have 
been hunted and stoned, its meetings scattered, its presses 
broken up, and nothing but the patience, constancy, and _in- 
trepidity of its menibershave saved it from extinction. 
The abolitionists then not only appear in the character of 
champions of the colored race. In their persuas the most 
sacred rights of the white man, and the free man have been 
assailed. They are sufferers for the liberty of thought, 
‘speech, and the press, and in maintaining this liberty amidst 
insult and violence, they ceserve a place atnong its most 
honored defenders. In this character I shall now speak of 
them. 


In regard to the methods adopted by the abolitionists of 

‘promoting emancipation, J might find much to censure; but 
when I regard their firm, fearless assertion of the rights of 
free discussion, ef speech and the press, I look on them 
with unmixed respect. I see nothing to blame and 
much to admire. To them has been committed the most 
important bulwark of liberty, and they have acquitted 
themselves of the trust like men and Christians. No vio- 
lence has driven them fioin their post. Whilst in obedience, 
to conscience, they have refrained from opposing force to 
force, they have still persevered amidst menace and iusult, 
in bearing sheir testimony against wrong, in giving utterance 
to their deep convictions. Of such men, I do not hesitate 
to say, that they have rendered to freedom a more es- 
sential service, than any body of men among us. The 
defenders of freedom are not those, who claim and exercise 
rights which no one assails, or who win shouts of applause 
by well turned compliments to liberty in the days of her 
triumph. They are those who stand up for rights which 
mobs, conspiracies, or sing!e tyrants putin jeopardy; who 
contend for liberty in that particular form, which is threat- 
ened at the moment by the mary or the few. To the abo- 
‘litionists this honor belongs. ‘The first systematic effort to 
‘strip the citizen of freedom of speech they have met with 
‘invincible resolution. From my heart I thank them. Iam 
«myself their debtor. I know not that I should this mo- 
ment wriie in safety, had they shrunk from the conflict, had 
they shut their lips, imposed silence on their presses, and hid 
themselves before their ferocious assailants. I know not 
where these outrages would have stopped, had they not met 
resistance from their first destined victims. The newspaper 
press, with few exceptions, uttered no genuine indignant re- 
buke of the wrong-doers, but rather countenanced by its 
gentle censures the -reign of Force. The mass of the peo- 
sple locked supinely ow this new tyranny under which a 
portiomif their fellow-citizens seemed to be sinking. A 
sone of denunciation was beginning to proscribe all dis- 
cusion of slavery; and had the spirit of violence which se- 
lected associations as its first objects, succeeded in this pre- 
paratory enterprise, it might have been easily turned against 
any and every individual, who might presume to agitate the 
unwelcome subject. It is hard-to say, to what outrage the 
fettered press of the country:might not have been recon-’ 
ciled. I thank the abolitionists, that in this evil day, they’ 
were true to the rights which the multitude were ready to 
betray. Their purpose to suffer, to die, rather-than surren- 
der their dearest liberties, taught the lawless, that they had 
‘a foe to contend with, whom it was not safe to press, whilst, 
like all manly appeals, it called forth reflection and sympa- 
thy in the better portion of the community. In the name 
of freedom and humanity, I thank them. Through their 
courage, the violence, which might have furnished a prece-: 
dent fatal to freedom, is to become, I trust, a warning to 
the lawless, of the folly as well as crime of attempting to 
crush opinion by Force. 


Of all powers, the last to be entrusted to the multitude of 
men, jis that of determining what question shall be discussed. 
The.greasest truths are often the most unpopular, and exas- 
perating;-and.were they.to be denied discussion, ull the 
many should’ be.ready to accept them, they would never 
establish themselves in the general mind. The progress of 
society, depends on nothing more, than on the exposure of 
time-sanctioned abuses, which cannot be-touched without 
offending multitudes, than on the -pramulgatiqn of princi- 
ples which aréin advance of public sentiment and practice, 
and which are consequently at war with the habits, prejudi- 
£es, and. immediate interests of large classes of the commu- 


nity. Of consequence, the ‘multitude, if once allowed to 


dictate, or proscribe subjects of discussion, would strike-so- 
ciety with spiritual blindness and death. The world is;to. 
be carried forward by ruth, which at first offends, which 
wins its way: by degrees, whieh’the many hate and would 
rejoice tocrush. The right of -free discussion js therefore to. 
be guarded by the friends. of mankind, with peculiar jeal-' 
ousy. It is at once the most sacred, and the most endan- 
gered of all our rights. He who would zob his neighbor of 
it, chould have a mark seton him as the worst enemy of 
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| that they must be 


q their zeal for human rights is without measure, that they 


4 the liberty of speech isto be torn are those who use it in 











graceful to us as freemen, than that which records the vio- 
lences against the abolitiovists. As a people, we are 







institutions, and of'which we make our chief boast. Who, 
let .me ask, age 'the-men, whose offences are so ‘aggravated 

dented -the protection of the laws, and be 
given to the worst passions of the multitude? Are they 
profligate in principle and life, teachers of impious, or ser- 
vile doctrines, the enemies of God.and thei: race? I speak 
not from vaguerumor, but from better means of knowledge 
when I say, that a-borly of menand women more blame- 
less than the abolitionists in their various relat,ons, or more 
disposed to adopt a rigid construction of the Christian pre- 
cepts, cannot be found among us. Of their judiciousness 
and wisdom, I do not speak; but I believe, they yield to 
no party in moral worth. Their great crime, and one 
which in this land of liberty is to be punished above all 
crimes, is this, that they carry the doctrine of human equal- 
ity to its full extent, that they plead vehemently for the 
oppressed, that they assail wiong-doing, however sanctioned 
by opinion, or entrenched behind wealth and power, that 


associate themselves fervently with the Christians and phi- 
lanthropists of other countries against the worst relics of 
bafbarian times. “uch is the offence against which mobs 
are arrayed and which is counted so flagrant, that a sum- 
mary justice, too indignant to wait for the tardy progress 
of tribunals, must take the punishment into its own hands. 
How strange in a free country, that the men “from whom ‘ 
pleading for freedom, who devote themselves to the_vindica- 
tion of human rights! What a spectacle is presented to the 
world by a republic, in which sentence of proscription is pass- 
ed on citizens, who labor, by addressing men’s consciences 
to enforce the truth, that siavery is the greatest of wrongs! 
Through the civilized world, the best and greatest men are 
bearing joint witness against slavery. Christians of all den- 
ominations and conditions, rich and poor, learned and igno- 
rant, are bound in a holy league against this most degrading 
form of oppression. But in free America, the language 
which despots tolerate must not be heard. One would think, 
that freemen might be pardoned, if the view of fellow-creat- 
ures stripped of all human rights should move them to vehe- 
mence of speech. But whilst on all other subjects the deep 
ly stirred feelings may overflow in earnest remonstrance, on 
slavery the freeman must speak in whispers, or pay the pen- 
alty of persecution for the natural utterance of strong emotion- 


I am aware, that the outrages on abolitionists are justified 
or palliated by various considerations; nor is this surprising ; 
for when did violence éver want excuse? It is said, that ab- 
olitionism tends to stir up insurrection at the South, and to 
dissolve the Union. Of all pretences for resorting to lawless 
force, the most dangerous is, the fendency of measures or 
opinions. Almostall men see ruinous tendencies in what- 
ever opposes their particular interests, or views. All the 
political parties which have convulsed our country, have 
seen tendencies to national destruction in the principles of 
their opponents. So infinite are the connexions and conse- 
quences of human affairs, that nothing can be done in which 
some dangerous tendency may not be"detected. There isa 
tendency in arguments against any old establishment to un- 
settieall institutions, because all hang-together. There isa 
tendency in the laying bare of deep-rooted abuses to throw a 
community into a storm. Liberty tends to licentiousness, 
government to despotism. Exclude all enteiprises which 
may have evil results, and human life will stagnate. Wise 
men are not easily deterred, by difficulties and perils, from a 
course of action, which promises great good. Especially when 
justice and humanity cry aloud for the removal of an enorm- 
ous social evil, it is unworthy of men, and Christians, to let 
the imagination run riot among possible dangers, instead of 
rousing every energy of mind to study how the evil may be 
taken away and the perils which accompany beneficia, 
changes may be escaped. 

As to the charge brought against the abolitionists of stir- 

ring up insurrection at the South,—I have never met the 
shadow of a proof that this nefarious project was meditated 
by a single member of their body. The accusation is re- 
pelled by their characters and principles as well as by facts; 
nor can I easily conceive of a sane man giving it belief.— 
As to the “tendency” of their measures to this result, it is 
such only as we have seen to belong to all human affairs, 
and such as may easily be guarded against. The truth is, 
that any exposition of Slavery, no matter from whom it may 
come, may chance to favor revolt. It may chance to fall 
into the hands of a fanatic, who may think himself sum- 
moned by Heaven to remove violently this great wrong; or 
it may happen to reach the hut of some intelligent daring 
slave, who may think himself called to be the avenger of 
his race. All things are possible. A casual, innocent 
remark in conversation, may put wild projects into the 
unbalanced, or disordered mind of some hearer. Must we 
then live in perpetual silence? Do such chances make it 
our duty to shut our lips on the subject of an enormous 
wrong, and never to send from the press a reprobation of the 
evil? The truth is, that the great danger to the slave-holder 
comes frum slavery itself, froin the silent innovations of 
time, from political conflicts and convulsions and not from 
the writings of strangers. I readily grant that the Abo- 
litionists, in consequence of their number and their system- 
atic and public efforts, are more likely to be heard of by the 
slave, than a solitary individual who espouses his cause.— 
But when I consider how steadily they have condemned the 
resort to force on the part of the oppressed; when I consider 
what power the master possesses of excluding incendiary in- 
fluences, if such are threatened from abroad; when I re- 
member that during the late unparalleled excitement at the 
South, not a symptom of revolt appeared; and when to all 
this I add-the strongly manifested purpose of the free states, 
to put forth their power, if required, for the suppression of 
insurrection, it seetns to me that none but the most delicate 
nerves can be distufbed by the movements of abolitionists. 
Can any man, who has a sense of character, affect to be- 
lieve, that the tendency of dbolitionism to stir up a ‘servile 
war, is so palpable, and resistless, as to require the immedi- 
ateapplication of Force forits suppression, as to demand 
the substirution of mobs for the action of law, as-to justify 
the violation of the most sacred rights of the citizen! 


As to:the other charge, that the measures of the abolition- 
ists endanger our National Union, ‘and must therefore be put 
down by any and every means, it is weaker than the former, 
Against whom has. not this charge been hurled! What 
party amongus‘has not been loaded with this reproach! 
Do we not atthe North, almost unanimously believe, that 
the spirit and measures of Nullification have a direct and 
immediate tendency.to dissolve the Union? But are we 
therefore authorized to-sijence the nullifier. by violence ?— 
Should aleader of that party travel among us, is he to be 
mobbed! Let me further ask, how isit,: that.the abolition- 
ists endanger the Union? _ The only reply, which I have 
heard is, tliat they ‘exasperate the South. And is it a 
crime to exasperate men! , Who then so:criminal as the 
founder and primtive: teachers of our faith? Have we 
yet to learn, that in cases of exasperation the blame is asapt 
to lie with those who take, as with:those who give offence? 

‘How strange the doctrine, that men are to be proscribed for 
uttering language which gives offence, are to be outlawed 
for putting their neighbors into a passion? Let it also be con- | 
sidered that the abolitionists are not the only people who 
exasperate tho South. Can the calmest book be writsen on 
Slavery without producing the same effect? Can the Chiet 


chargeable with other and worse misdeeds, but none $0 h- 12 
grantly opposed to the spirit of liberty, the very spirit of our 


andof course jn opposition to Slavery, without awakening 
indignation? Is not the doctrine, that. Congress has the 
-of putting an endo slavery in the district of 
olumbiay denounced’as fiercely as the writings and ha- 
rangues of. abolitionists? Where then shall mobs stop, if the: 
theof exasperating the South is so heinous as to deserve 
their vengeance? If the philanthropist, and Christian muit 
be silenced on the subject of Slavery, lest they wound the 
sensitive ears of the South, ought the judge and legislator to 
be spared? Who does not see that there apologies for law- 








Laws of that commonwealth according to their free spirits | 





less force, if they have any validity, will bring every good 
man under itsiron sway ? 

In these remarks you learn my abhorrence of the vio- 
lence offered to the abolitionists, and my admiration of the 
spirit they have opposei! to it. May they vindicate to the 
end the rights which in their persons have been outraged.— 
Allow me to express my earnest désire and hope, that the 
abolitionists will maintain the liberty of speech and the 
press, not only by asserting it firmly, but by using it wisely, 
jeliberately, generously,and under thecontrol of the severest 
moral principle. Itis my earnest desire, that they will ex- 
ercise it in the spirit of Christians,and philanthropists, with a 
supreme.love of truth, without passion, or bitterness, and 
without that fanaticism which cannot discern the true pro- 
portionsof things, which exaggerates or distorts whatever 
favors or conflicts with its end, which sees no goodness, ex- 
cept in its own ranks, which shuts itself up in one object, 
and is blind to all besides. Liberty suffers from nothing 
more, than from licentiousness, and I fear that abolitionists 
are not to be absulved from this abuse of it. . It. seems to 
me that they are particularly, open to one reproach, . ‘Their 
writings have ‘been blemished bya spirit of intolerance, 
sweeping censure, and rash injurious judgment. I do not 
mean to bring this charge against all their publications, 
Yours, as far as I have seen them, are an honorable excep- 
tion, and others, I know, deserve the same praise. But 
abolitionism in the main, has spoken in an intolerant tone, 
and in this way has repelled many good minds, given great 
advantage to its opponents, and diminished the energy, and 
effect of its appeals. I should rejoice to see it purified 
from this stain. 

Aboliticnism seems to me to have been intolerant towards 
the slave-holders and towards those in the free States who 
oppose them, or who refuse to take part in their measures. 
I say, first, towards the slave-holder. The abolitionist has 
not spoken and cannot speak against slavery too strongly. 
No language can exceed the enormity of the wrong. But 
the whole class of slave-holders often meet a treatment in 
anti-slavery publications which is feltto be unjust, and is 
certainly unwise. We always injure ourselves in placing 
our jadversary on the footing of an injured man. One 
groundless charge helps him to repel many which are true. 
There is indeed a portion of slave-holders who deserve 
the severest reprobation. In every such community, there 
are many who hold their fellow creatures in bondage for 
gain, for mere gain. They perpetuate this odious system, 
‘not reluctantly, but from‘choice, not because the public 
safety compels them, as they think, to act the part of des- 
pots, but because they love despotism, and count money 
theirsupreme good. Provided they can be supported in 
ease and indulgence, can be pampered, and enriched, they 
care not forthe means. ‘They care not what wrongs or 
stripes are inflicted, what sweat is extortet, what powers of 
the immortal sou! are crushed. For such men no rebuke can 
be too severe. If any vehemenceof Janguage can pierce 
their consciences letit be used- ‘The man who holds slaves 
for gain, is the worst of robbers, for he selfishly robs his fel- 
low creatures not only of their property, but of themselves. 
He is the worst of tyrants, for whilst absolute governments 
spoil men of civil, he strips them of personal rights. But I do 
not, cannot believe that the majority of slave holders are of 
the character now described. I believe that the majority, 
could they be persuaded of the consistency of emancipa- 
tion with the well-being of the colored race and with socia! 
order, would relinquish their hold on the slave, and sacri- 
fice their imagined property in him to the claims of justice, 
andhumanity. They shrink from emancipation, because 
itseems to them a precipice. Having seen the colored man 
continually dependant on foreign guidance and control they 
think him incapable of providing forhimself. Having seen 
the laboring class kept down by force, they feelas if the re- 
moval of his restraint would be a signal to universal law- 
lessnéSs and crime. That such opinions absolve from all 
blame those who perpetuate slavery, Ido not say. That 
they are often strengthened by the self-interest of the master, 
1 cannot doubt; for we see men every where grasping and 
defending doctrines which confirm their property and power. 
I acknowledge too, that the ready, unhesitating anquiescence 
of the slave-holder in such loose notions, especially at the 
present moment, is a bad symptom. In the present age, 
when a flood of light has been thrown on the evils of slave- 
ry, and when the whole civilized world cries out against it as 
the greatest of wrongs; and in this country, where. the 
doctrine of human rights has been expounded by the pro- 
foundest minds, and sealed with the best blood, a fearful re- 
sponsibility is assumed by inasters, who, pronouncing eman- 
cipation hopeless, make no serious anxious inquiry after the 
means of accomplishing it, and no serious effort to remove 
the supposed unfitness of the slave for freedom. Still while 
there is much to be condemned in the prevalent opinions 
and feelings atthe South, we have no warrant for denying 
to all slave-holders moral and religious excellence. The 
whole history of the world shows us, that a ‘culpable blind- 
ness in regard to one class of obligations, may consist with 
a sincere reverence for religious and moral principles, so far 
as they are unders.cod. In estimating. men’s characters, we 
must never forget the disadvantages under which they labor. 
Slavery, upheld as it is at the South, by the deepest preju- 
dices of education, by the sanction of laws, by the prescrip- 
tion of ages, and by real difficulties attending emancipation 
cannot be easily viewed in that region as it appears to more 
distant and impartial observers. The hatefulness of the 
system ought to be strongly exposed, and it cannot be ex- 
posed too strongly, but this hatefulness must not be attached 
to all who sustain slavery. There are pure and generous 
splrits at the. South, they are to be honored the more for the 
sore trials amidst which their virtues have gained strength.— 
The abolitionists in their zeal, seem to have overlooked 
these truths ima great degree, by their intolerance towards 
the slave-holder, have towards him sympathy rather than 
indignation, and weakened the effect of their just invec- 
tives against the system which he upholds, 

I think too that they are chargeable with a like intoler- 
ance towards those in the free states, whu oppose them, oF 
who refuse to, participate in their operations, They have 
been apt to set down opposition to themselves as equivalent 
to attachment to slavery... Regarding their.own«logmas as 
the only true faith, and making their own zeal,the standard 
of a true interest in the oppressed, they have been apt to cast 
scornful looks and reproaches.on those who: have spoken in 
doubt:or displeasure of their movements, ‘This has. made 
them many foes, They have been too belligerent to make 
friends. . I do not mean iu these remarks, that the abolition- 
ists have had nothing to blame in: their opponents, Among 
these. are not a few deserving severe reprehension, and I 
have no desire to shield them from it. But the great mass, 
who have refused to take part in the anti-slavery movement, 


have been governed by pure motives.’ If they have erred, 


they have not erred willingly, or from the influence of low 
and servilepassions. They have consequently been wrong- 
ed by the treatment they have received, at the hands of 
abolitionists, and: men are wot brought over by wrongs toa 
good cause. ; a a ; ; 
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yet numerous enough to deserve attention, and to do much 1836—The Committee appointed to draft resolutions ex- 








[have said that I have no desire to shield the unworthy 


Amongotirselves. We have those whose he ion to abol- 
itionism has been wicked, and merits reprobati 0. ech 
to be found in ail classes, forming indeed @ minority in each, 


hatm. Such are to be found in what is calledthe highest 
class of society, that is, among the rich and fashionable, and 
the cause is obvious. The rich and fashionable belong to 
the same caste with the slaveholder, and men are apt to sym- 
pathize with their own caste more readily than with those 
beneath them, The slave is too low, vulgar, to awaken in- 
terest in those who abhor vulgarity more than oppression and 
crime, and who found all their self-admiration on the rank 
they oceupy in the social scale. Far be it from me to charge 
on the rich or fashionable, as a class, this moral degradation ; 
but among them are the worshippers of high degree, who 
would think their dignity soiled, by touching the cause of the 
menial, degraded race, and’ who load its advocates with rid- 
icule and scorn. 
Then, in the commercial class, there are unworthy oppos- 
ers of Abolitionism. There are those, whose interests rouse 
them to withstand every movement, which may offend the 
South. They have profitable ‘connexions with the slave- 
holder, which: must not be endangered by expressions of sym- 
pathy with the slave. Gain is their God, and they sacrifice 
on this altar, without compunction, the rights and happiness 
of their fellow-creatures. ‘To such, the philanthropy, which 
would break every chain, is fanaticism, ora pretence. No- 
thing in their own souls helps them to comprehend the fervor 
of men, who feel for the wronged, and can hazard property 
and life in exposing the wrong. Your ‘Narrative of the 
riotous proceedings at Cincinnati” shews to what a fearful 
extent the spirit of humanity, justice, and freedom may be 
supplanted by the accursed lust ‘of gain. ‘This, however, 
cannot surprise us. Our present civilization is characterized 
and tainted by a devouring greediness of wealth, and a cause 
which asserts right against wealth must stir up bitter opposi~ 
tion, especially in cities where this divinity is most adored. 
Every large city will furnish those who would sooner rivet the 
chain on the slave, than Jose a commission, or retrench an 
expenditure. I would on no account intimate that such men 
constitute the majority of the commercial class. I rejoice to 
know that a more honorable spirit prevails in the community 
which falls more immediately under my notice. Still, the 
passion for gain is every where sapping pure and generous 
feeling, and every where raises up bitter foes against any re- 
form which may threaten to turn aside a stream of wealth. I 
sometimes feel, as if a great social revolution were necessary 
to break up our present mercenary civilization, in order that 
Christianity, now repelled by the almost universal worldli- 
ness, may come into new contact with the soul, and may re- 
construct society, afterits own pure and disinterested prin- 
ciples. 


Ip another class, which contains many excellent people, 
may also be found unworthy opposers of all anti-slavery 
movements. I refer to the Conservative class, to those who 
are tremblingly alive to the spirit of innovation, now abroad 
in the world, who have little or no faith in human progress, 
who are anxious to secure what is now gained rather than to 
gain more, to whom that watch-word of the times, Reform, 
sounds like a knell. Among these are to be found individu- 
als, who, from no benevolent interest in society, but simply 
because they have drawn high prizes in the lottery of life, are 
unwilling that the most enormous abuses should be touched, 
lest the established order of things, so propitious to them- 
selves, should bedisturbed. A palsying, petrifying order, keep- 
ing things as they are, seeins to them the Ideal of a perfect 


community, and they have no patience with the rude cry of 


reformers for the restoration of human beings to their long-lost 
rights. 


I will only add the politicians, as another class, which has 
furnished selfish assailants of abolitionism. A mong our politi- 
cians are men, who regard public life as a charmed circle, into 
which moral principle must not enter, ;jwho know no law but 
expediency, who are prepared to kiss the feet of the South 
for Southern votes, and who stand ready to echo all the vi- 
tuperations of the slavelolder against the active enemies of 
slavery in the free States. 


For these various descriptions of selfish opponents of Ab 
olitionism, I make no apology. Let them be visited with 
just rebuke. But they after all form buta small part of that 
great body in the free states, who look on the present anti- 
slavery movement with distrust and ,disapprobation. The 
vast majority in the free states who refuse communion with 
you are not actuated by*base considerations. ‘The fear of a 
servile war, the fear of political convulsions, a perception of 
the difficulties of great social changes, sel f-distrust, a dread of 
rashness, these, and the like motives, have great influence in 
deterring multitudes from giving their countenance to what 
seem to them violent movements for the abolition of slavery. 
Thataculpable insensibility to the evils and wrongs of this 
nefarious institution is too common in the class of which I 
now speak, [ do not mean to deny. Still, how vast a _pro- 
portion of the intelligence, virtue, piety of the country is to 
be found in their ranks. To speak of them slightly, con- 
tempturusly, bitterly, is to do great wrong, and such speak- 
ing, I fear, has brought much reproach on Abolitionism. 


The motives which have induced me ‘to make this long 
communication to you, will not, I trust, be misumderstood. 
I earnestly desire, my dear Sir, that you, and your associates 
will hold fast the right of free discussion by speech, and the 
press, and at the same time that you will exercise it as Chris- 
tians, and as friends of your race. That you, Sir, will not 
fail in these duties, I rejoice xa believe. Accept my humble 
tribute of respect and admiration for your disinierestedness, 
for your faithfulness to your convictions, under the peculiar 
sacrifices to which you have been called. It is my prayer, 
that by calm, fearless, perseverance in well-doing you may 
guide and incite many to a like virtue. 


It may be said, that it is easy for one, living.as I do, at a 
distance from danger, living in prosperity and ease, to preath 
exposure and suffering to you and your friends. I can only 
say in reply, that [Jay down no rule for others which I do 
not feel to be binding on myself. WhatI should do in the 
hour of peri), may be uncertain; but what I ought to do is 
plain. What I desire to do, is known to the searcher of all 
hearts. It is my earnest desire that prosperity, may not un- 
nerve me, that no suffering may shake my constancy in a 
cause which my heart. approves. I sometimes indeed fear 
for myself when I think of untried persecutiors. I know not 
what weaknesses the presence of great danger may call forth. 
But in my most deliberate moments I see nothing worth liv- 
ing for, but the divine virtue which endures and surrenders 
all things for'truth, duty and mankind, I look on reproach, 
poverty, persecution, and death as light evils compared with 
unfaithfulness to pure and generous principles, to the spirit of 
Christ, and to the will of God. With these impressions, I 
ought not to be deterred by self-distrust, or by my distance 
from danger, from summoning aud Cheering athers to conflict 
with evil. Christianity, as I regard it, is designed throughout 
to fortify us for this warfare, Its great lesson is self-sacrifice. 
Its distinguishing spirit is Divine Philanthropy suffering on 
the Cross. ' The Cross, the Cross, this is the badge, and 
standard of our religion—I hunor al!’ who bear it—I look 
with scorn on the selfish greainess of this world, and with pity 
on the most gifted and prosperous in the struggle for office and 
power; but I look with reverence on the obscurest man, who 
suffers for the Right, who is true to a good but persecuted 
cause,— With these sentiments, Esubscribe myself 

Ye +o! Meur sincere fnend,, 

‘CHANNING. 
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. YOUNG SG ahtiaivesy SOCIETY— 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Managers of the Young 

Men’s Anti-Slavery Society [Philadelphia] held Oct. 18th 







y pressing the sympathy of the Board with the abolitionists 
of Cincinnati, offered the following—which were unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with our friend 
James G. Birney, and his able coadjutors, in the late acts 
of outrage and violence committed bv a portion of the 
Citizens of Cincinnati upon the freedom of the press; and 
that we view the enactment of such violent and iliega 
proéedings, as affording strong cvidence that the spirit of 
slavery is exerting a ruinous’ influence upon the institu. 
tions of the free states, which calls loudly for the energetic 
and united action of: the friends of freedom, 

Resolved, That the meeting of citizens held preparato- 
ry to the riotous proceedings, though’ professedly condemn. 
ing violence and mob-law, was a powerful instrument in 
promoting the disgraceful scenes which followed. 

Resolved, That we recognize in James G. Birney a 
fearless and devoted advocate of the rights of man: and 
that we view his present course, in relation to a system in 
which he has until recently been engaged, as exhibiting a 
rare instance of Christian magnanimity. 

Resolved, That tae success which has attended the fa- 
bors of our friend since the riotous proceedings in Cincin- 
nati, is cheering to our hearts; and that we rejoice in the 
belief that the God of the oppressed, has suffered the 
means used to suppress the Truth to be instrumental in 
the promotion of our righteous cause, 

Signed on behalf of the Board 

ISAAC PARRISH, 
WM. HARNED, 
WM. H. SCOTT. 


CLERMONT CO. ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting, held in Batavia Ohio, on the 23d day of 
November, 1836, for the purpose of fcrming an Anti-Slave 
ry Society for the county of Clermont, after prayer by the 
Rev. John Rankin, it was 

Resolved, That the organization of Societies is the most 
proper, peaceful and effectual mode of operating on the 
mind of the nation, and bringing it to see the pernicious ten- 
dency, social, moral and political, of the system of slavery, 
as it exisis in our country. 

Resolved, That it is expedient now to organize an Anti- 
Slavery Society for the county of Clermont, auxiliary to 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. . 

Resolved, That a Committee be authorized to report a 
Constitution for the Clermont county Anti-Slavery Society. 
Rev. John Rapkin, James G. Birney, and John Jolliffe, 
were appointed for that purpose, who presented the follow- 
ing Constitution, which was adopted, 

Constitution of Anti-Slavery Society of C.ermont 
county. 

Article Ist. This Society shall be called the Clermont 
County Anti-Slavery Society. 

Article 2. The members of this Society, believing in 
accordance with the Constitution of the State of Ohio, that 
all men are born free and equal, and with the Declaration 
of Indepencence, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, among whilh are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of hay piness, do aim in a constitutional 
way toabolish slavery in the United States. This they 
will endeavor to accomplish, by the diffusion of knowledge 
calculated to convince their fellow citizens that slave-hold- 
ing is a heinous sin against God, and that the duty safety 
and best interests of all concerned require its immediate 
abandonment. 

Article 3. They will endeavor to elevate the character 
and condition of the colored people by encouragig their 
intellecual, moral and religious improvement: but they will 
never enourage them to assert thetr rights by force. 

Aiticle 4, Any person consenting to these princip'es may 
be a member of this Society; and the members of the sev- 
eral Anti-Slavery Societies in Clermont county shall be 
members of this Society. . 

Article 5. This Society Shall elect annually, a Presi- 
dent, four Vice Presidents, a Recording and Corresponding 
Secretary, a Treasurerand five manageis who shall form an 
Executive committee to appoint meetings and transact the 
necessary busness. 

Article 6. This constitution may be changed at any 
meeting, by a vote of two thirds present. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to report a 
list of officers for this Suciety.. Rev. Caleb S. Walker, 
Rev. Daniel Parker and Brice R. Blair were appointed for 
that purpose, who reported the following list of officers: 

Dr. JOHN G. ROGERS, President. 

EZEKIEL DIMMITP, Ist Vice Puesident. 


JOHN SHANNON 2d. do. do. 
AND’ W. COOMBS, jr. 3d do. do. 
Dr. SAM’L. G. MEEK, 4th. do. do. 


MANAGERS. 


Dr. AND’W. V. HOPKINS. 

JOHN O. BUTLER. — 

WILLIAM S. PATTERSON, 

JESSE ELLIS, 

LEMUEL W. SLADE. 

BRICE R. BLAIR, Treasurer. 

Rev. GEORGE BEECHER, Corresponding Sec’y. 

JOHN JOLLIFFE, Recording Sec’y. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That petitions to. Congress for the abolition of 
Slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia be 
encouraged, till the tight of the people to petition and the 
duty of the Representatives to hear and consider their peti- 
tions be fully acknowledged and honorably re-established. 

Resolved, ‘That we view as a high-handed and 
alarming encroachment on the sacred right of petition, 
as secured to the people, the: late vote: on the party 
of the House of Rrepresén tatives in Congress, to lay 
on the table without reading them, the petitions of large 
bodies of the people, praying for the absiltioa of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia, 

Resolved, Thatbelieving Liberty and Slavery cannot long 
co-exist, we look upon the utter and speedy extermination 
of the latter as necessary to the maintenance of the for- 
mer. 

Resolved,. That the recent encroachments by the South 
on the indisputahle rights of the North,—encroachments that 
are instigated by the spirit of slavery, ate fearful omens 
of the utter prostration of our liberties, if slavery be long 
continued. 

Resolved, That abjuring all force, except the force of 
T'ruth in the attainment of our object, our efforts shall be t0 


purify public sentiment and direct it against the evils of Sia- 


The above resalution was supported by the Rev. Daniel 
Parker, and Honorable Thomas Mortis, who soon after his 
yemarks, took leave of the meeting, when on motion of Rev. 
John Rankin, seconded by James G. Birney, it was 
Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered 
tothe Hon. Thomas Mortis for his valuable suggestions '° 
to this Society in the remarks he has just made. = 
Resolved, That the late riotous proceedings in the city ° 
Cincinnati, against thefreedam of the press and the pate 
of speech, ate insulting'to our whole community, and ovg 
to be rehuked by every freeman in Ohio. 
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Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that im- 
mediate emancipation is the only safe and just mode of giv- 
ing freedom tothe slaves. : 

Resolved that werecommend that the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
eties in Clermont county diyide the county into districts 
and circulate in each district, petitions for the. abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, that the Secretaries of the Anti*Slavery So- 
cieties in Clermont county, be requested to send to the Cor- 
responding Secretary of this Society, at as early a period as 
they can conveniently do so, the number and names of the 
members of their Societies. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
Jjished in the newspapers in this county, and in the Phi- 
Janthropist. 

Joun Jotuirre, Rec. Sec’y. 


LETTER fiom Messrs. DICKEY & EASTMAN. 

For a few weeks past, these brethren have been lecturing 
n the region adjoining Cincinnati. It is almost entirely new 
ground, and the people, notwithstanding the agitation and 
outbreakings in Cincinnati, seemed scarcely half awake. It 
will be seen that the Lecturers succeeded to a certain extent 
in gaining their attention. It doubtless will not be long be- 
fore we Shall have still better news to record. The seed sown 
will spring up and bring forth abundantly.—Eds, Phil. 

Nov. 7, 1836. 

Dear BRETHREN, 

After travelling considerably, ascertaining points where 
wecould get a hearing and make appointments, we com_ 
menced lecturing at Middletown, Butler Co. The first time 
inthe Presbyterian and the second inthe Baptist church. No 
opposition manifested, but the auditories small. 

A school room was obtained in Rossville for the first lec- 
ture,and as no harm was done, the meeting voted to hear 
again, and appointed a committee to obtain a larger house, 
which resulted in having the next in the second Pre-byterian 
church. The meeting though not numerously attended, ap- 
peared to excite much interest, and another appointment 
was made for the following week at the same place. 

Lectured at Huntsville in the Christian church, and at 
Monroe in the Methodist. ‘The number in attendance at 
both places was respectable and attentive, and second ap- 
pointments were made. At Huntsville a Methodist brother 
jntimated, that at the next meeting he might exhibit the su- 
perior claims of the Colonization cause. At Guilford we 
addressed an attentive audience, and received the names of 
two subscribers for the Philauthropist. Lectured once at 
Tick’s Creek, Warren Co. and made another appointment, 
Lectured twice at Springdale in the Presbyterian church to 
attentive assemblies ; also twice at Burlington in the Chistian 
church, ; 


D. C. EASTMAN. 
LETTER FROM REV. A. McFARLANE. 
Mivpteton, Noy. 25, 1836. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE PIIT.ANTHROPIST. 

GENTLEMEN,—The appearance of the Philanthropist, 
subsequent to its temporary suspension by the violence and 
fury of the Cincinnati mob, is hailed with joy by every fiend 

of liberty and equal rights. Indeed many, who, before the 
late disgraceful proceedings by which the publication of your 
paper was interrupted, discovered little interest in the truly 
philanthropic and christian enterprise in which you are en- 
gaged, are now convinced that it justly claims the counten- 
ance and active co-operation of every friend of God and man. 
Slaveho!ders and their panders cculd not take a more effec- 
tual way to bring their cause into suspicion than by resorting 
to threatenings and violence, riots and mobs. Truth and 
righteousness need no such such auxiliaries, nor will they 
admit ofthem. The history of the world proves that these 
are thechosen instruments which wicked men employ to 
suxain fraud and falsehood, hypocrisy and usurpation, in- 
justice and oppression. ‘The friends of slavery will never be 
able to relieve their cause from the opprobrium which most 
justly rests upon it, on this as well as on numbeiless other 
accounts, 

That you meet with reproach an‘ persecution, in advocat- 
ing the cause of the poor and appressed, ought by no means 
either to surprise or dishearten you. Was any refoim, and 
above all the abolition of slavery, ever effected without dif- 
ficulty? and especially without embittered and persevering 
opposition from men interested in the continuance of gainful 
wickedness? ‘Fhe ten plagues of Egypt were not more than 
sufficient to extort Pharoah’s consent to let the people go; 
and when given, it was immediately retracted. It required 
the terror of the king of Babylon’s army to bring Zedekiah, 
and the people of Jerusalem, ‘to proclaim iiberty every one 
to his brother and every one to his neighbor.’? But no sooner 
was the army withdrawn, than ‘ye turned, saith the Lord, 
and polluted my name, and cansed every man his servant, 
and every man his handmaid, whom he had sct at liberty, at 
their pleasure, to return and brought them into subjection. 
Therefore, thus saith the Lord, behold I proclaim a liberty’ 

for you to the swori|, to the pestilence, and to the famine.” 
Jer. 34, 16, 17. 

The slaves of St. Domingo were emancipated by the de- 
cree of the National Convention of Frauce. In this arrange- 
ment the masters were far from acquiescing. ‘They after- 
wards actively co-operated in the expedition sent out by 
Napoleon to reduce the negro*s to slavery. Nor did they 
cease (rom their plots and etforts until the cloud which had 
for some time been gathering burstin thunder upon their own 
guilty heads, visiting them with that vengeance and destruc- 
tion which oppressors treasure up for themselves against the 
day of rightcous retributioa. 

The philanthropists and christians of Great Britain labored 
assiduously during twenty years before victory was achieved 
Over the demon of slavery, and a decree was obtained from 
the British Parliament, that. slavery throughout the empire 
should cease. How much would their difficulfies have been 
increased, if- nearly half the parliament had represented 
the interests and feelings of slaveholders, and consisted of 
them! The West India slaveholders employed every expe- 
dient, per fas et nefas, to prevent the passage of the Emanci- 
pation Vill. Nor have they to this time abandoned all hopes 
of regaining what théy Wave lost. By misrepresentation and 
falsehood, by incessautly predicting ruin and desolation to 
the colonies, by obstru sting wilfuliy and wicked! y the opera- 
tion of the benevolent intentions of the government, and by 
malicious aggressions upon the rights and Privileges of the 
apprentices, in the hope of provoking them to acts of insub- 
ordination and disorder, that thus they might influence Par 
liament to repeal the Emancipation Bill, and give them 
back their darling, their idol, slavery. 

If any man imagine, that.by alittle gentle admonition, and 
mild persuasion, slaveholders will cousent to relinquish their 
Brasp upon their prey, he discovers himself to be a chil | in 

the knowledge of human nature, and the history of the world. 

Slaveholders, in general, pertinaciously resist the benevolent 

designs of the friends of Emancipation, and do not hesitate 

‘0 use any means, absolutely any means, to perpetuate their 

ee pon the rights and privileges of their fellow- 
she 

; That you should meet with coldness, and perhaps down- 

Tight opposition, where you had a right expect cheering en- 
couragemeat and cordial ‘CO-operation, ough tnot much to 
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ticipated, in opposition to every reformation at its commence- 
ment. Were our older ministers, doctors of divinty, and 
leading church members, universally or generally, the friends 
and patrons of the temperance reform at the very beginning, 
when the consideration of the subject was first brought be- 
fore the community? So far as my knowledge extends, both 
these questions must be answered in the negatfve. “Many, 
as ithappensalso in relation to the abblition of slavery, 
were incapable of becoming refprmers, until a very needful 
reform was forced, so to speak, upon themselves; and in 
general the spectacle was expibited of the Fathers following 
the Sons in the gond work of expelling the plague from the 
domestic and social circle, from the shop and from the field. 
Old men with difficulty change their opinions and course of 
conduct. tis said that not one physician over forty years 
of age, when Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
adopted the truth as discovered and stated by him on that 
subject. I will venture an cpinion that the Rev. J. Gilland 
and Col. Biggler have not recently become aboliloviste, 
But from the rising community you may confidently ex- 
pect fiiendship and aid. In forming their opinons the young 
will hereafter have the advantage of the true light which 
begins to beam go auspiciously upon the world. Others 
will at length be converted or silenced. Within one yeara 
change for the better has taken place extensively in this re- 
gion of country, and particularly since the Cincinnati riots, 
Many are now friendly to aboltiion, or da not speak against 
It, Who @ year ago were not backward in discovering their 
prejudice and hostility, I do not hesitate in venturing the 
prediction, that within a few years, in every non-slave-hold- 
ing community, the pnblic advocates and apologists of slave- 
ry will be as few and far between, as the open defenders of 
liberty and equal rights are at present in the south. The 
clamors of slaveholders; the base policy of selfish politi- 
titions; the interested efforts of teachers to the South; the 
obsequious exertions of Eclesiastical bodies, either to avoid 
a decision in relation to the sin of slavery, or to throw the 
broad mantle of sanctity over the crimes and abominations 
of the slaveholder, must all fail in preventing the ultimate 
formation of a sound public sentiment in this matter, in ail 
the free states of the Union. 
Permit me, gentlemen, in conclusion, to congratulate the 
friends of emancipation upon the re-appearance of the Phi- 
lanthiopist. When fora season, a daik cloud rested upon 
the prospects of the Paper, many hearts trembled lest you 
should yield to discouragement, and snccumb to the impudent 
demands and vivleat proceedings of your enemies, the 
renewed publication of the-paper has dispelled thuse fears: 
Aud may we not expect that the supporters of slavery, if not 
from principle, at least from policy, will in future refrain 
from doings which would disgrace Algiers in the height of 
her renown for piracy and man-stealing. At present we 
wish you great success in the prosecution of your noble and 
Christian undertaking, but we hope soon to give you more 
substantial encouragement by ordering a packet of your pa- 
per to this vicinity, 

Yours, respectfully, 
ALEXANDER McFARLANE. 





For the Philanthropist 
Slavery. 


Slavery is the holding of man as property. This defini- 
tien is short, but comprehensive. Slavery, thus defined, is 
nothing else than rebellion against our Maker. God created 
man, and gave to him dominion overall the works of his 
hand, but nowhere has he intimated that this dominion ex- 
tends to his fellow man. Man was created a “little lower 
than the angels and crowned with glory and honor,” no por- 
tion of the race receiving a higher rank than another in the 
scale of being, but all called by one name, and addressed as 
members of the same family; as subject to the same laws, as 
under the same obligations, and as travelling to one common 
judgment. The simple idea of holding men as property, 
conveys to my mind a deeper impression of the awful nature 
of slavery, than the relation of the most barbarous cruelties. 
Much 1s I compassionate the suffering slave for the hard- 
ships he is called to endure, and the punishments which are 
inflicted upon him, still I have ever considered these as mere 
concomitants of slavery, and, with or without these shameful 
attendants, the holding of man as property is one and the 
same abominable iniquity—the same high-handed rebellion 
against God. Claim the right of property in your fellow- 
men, and then apply to him all the tortures which human in- 
genuity can invent or human depravity inflict, and you are 
oniy heaping feathers upon him whom you had before weigh- 
ed down with iron burdens. 

Often, when denouncing slaveholding as sinful, we are 
told of kind masters, who hold the slaves for their good. A 
just claim of property in man can be made by none but Je- 
hovah, and what man soever asserts such claim, however 
kind he may be, or whatever benevolent end he may have 
in view, is guilty of claiming for himself a right which be- 
longs solely and exclusively to God. What position, then, 
does that man assume who holds his fellow-man as property ? 
God says of every soul, ‘It is mine.?? ‘The slaveholder de» 
nies Gods right to a portion of his workmanship, and enacts 
laws not only other than, but contrary to, those which Je- 
hovah has revealed. This he has done not only by positive 
enactments with which the codes of the slave states abound, 
but the claim itself cannot be made without the virtual denial! 
of God’s supreme government over the unfortunate subjectof 
oppression. ‘The doctrince is,;—Man’s claim first, and then 
the claim of the Almighty! This charge slavery bears about 
on its very front, and no covering can be so ingeniously fitted 
as to shield it from the gaze of every beholder: Let me 
say of my fellow man, whom the gospel of Jesus Christ 
teaches me is my neighbor, and commands me to love as I 
love myself, that he is mine, and I am guilty of a no less 
crime than seating myself on the Throne of God, uf course 
declaring that the laws which he has published do not extend 
to all men, and contributing my stock of wisdom. to supply 
what is wanting in the All-wise Creator! The slave is de- 
tached from his rightful King, and, to make his condition 
better, is made subject to the will and capriceof a mere man, 
‘who is but of yesterday and knows nothing.” 

I make noless than this of siavery in the mildest possible form 
in which itcan exist, and could the slaveholier view it inthis 
light, surely he would shrink from himself, and regard hiscon- 
duct, in this particular, as an abominable iniquity. Iniqui- 
ty, I say, for if slavery possess the character above delineat- 
ed, no smooth name will give a correct idea of it, but the 
true ove must be given; it must he called what it really is, 
sin; and is not that which will bear the above description, sin 
of'no common dye? Sin inust be called sin, and the attempt 
to affix to it any other title, however severe, but which comes 
short of this, is to excuse it, It is difficult to express our 
honest denuuciations against slavery, without having ‘the 
chajge cast in our teeth, that we mean to. villify slavehold- 
ers. Here, we are told, is Mr. one of the best men 
in the world; and, in being a slaveho'der, kind and tender- 
hearted, is he guilty of high-handed rebellion against God ? 
True, he may be kind and merciful: when compared with 
| other slaveholdhrs, but his benevolence, so far from excus- 
| ing, enhances his guilt. The character of the man is trans- 
ferred to his guilty practices, and thus the mind is blinded by 
the false medium through the enormity is viewed. So long 
as this is done, so long as. respectablity of character gives 
sanction to conduct which, but for this, would be branded by 


able by law, so long will the community be unprepared to 
look upon such conduct without prejudice—to judge of it ac- 
cording to its real merits. | If holding property in man be 
sinful, thewit is so, whether I do it ormy neighbor, although 





breaking up of old foundations, will be found, it may be an- 
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one of us be a villian and the other justly esteemed for moral 





worth, It so happens. here, as in various other cases, 
that the absurdity of principles to which the supporters of 
slavery resort, is fully acknowledged when applied to other 
subjects, It is certainly absurd to say that, for one to hold 
his fellow-man as property is sin, while anothe: may inno. 
cently do the same thing; yet it cannot be denied that this 
ground is taken by many of the wisest heads in our country. 
But the law of God is no such “respecter of persons.” Com- 
mon sense would be quick to discem such absurdity, an? 
would, if unchecked by other influences, declare such a po- 
sition to be absurd in relation to the subject of slavery as well 
as any other subject. Once declare @ thing to be wrong and 
common sense would never think of bringing forward moral 
goodness to palliate or excuse it. No; wrong is wrong un- 
der any and every possible circumstance, and will be so as 
long as the principles of God’s moral government remain as 
they now-are. L. L. 
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Members or Coneress.—The Philantli opist will be sent ocea- 
sionally, during the present session of Congiess, to the members of 
that Body—especially to those from slave-holding states. We 
have no other o'ject in doing £0, than to furnish them with such 
information as our paper contains of the true state of a question 
jn which they are much concerned, and about which nothing 
should be withheld from them. Should any of them return us the 
paper, with their names written on the envelope or margin, |, 
shall he considered as the expression of a desire that it should not 
be sent again. 





TO THE FEMALES OF OHIO. 

It will be remembered that some months since, notice 
was given through the Philanthropist, that printed petitions 
to congresss would be sent to every county in the state 
for circulation. The object was of course, to secure as 
Jarge a number of petitioners as possible. It is be regretted, 
that the Executive Commlttee to whom the business of dis- 
tribution was assigned, have been unable fully to meet the] ; 
expectations of our friends, owing to the small number of 
copies received. Only a few days since, a large package 
came tohand which should have reached usin July. 
those sent out, but few returns, as vet, have heen made.— 
It is now requested, as Congress is already in session, that 
all who have in charge any of the petitions referred to, 
will send them without delay to 

MRS. MARIA A. STURGES, 
Putnam, 
Musxineum County. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


At the Ohio Anti-Slavery office, Dr. Cuanine’s Let- | i 
TER To James G. Binney, It may be had at the city 
book-stores generally, and at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 
corner of Fifth and Plum streets, 


——— 


DR. CHANNING’S LETTER. 


will be eagerly perused by our readers. Whilst there are 
many of the positsons to which we cannot yield our full con- 
currence, yet they are taken with afe rlessness that com- 
mands our respect, and secures our entire confidence in the 
sincerity of all that is said. 

That the Abolitionists as a body merit the high praise be- 
stowed on them by Dr. C. for the unshaken resolution, the 
calm intrepidity which they have opposed to the fiery spirit 
of their persecutors. will not, we should think, be denied even 
by their most bitter aud irrecorcileable opponents. For the 
success with which, it would scem, thus far, their exhibition 
of meekness has been crowned, they ought not to be proud— 
but rather, thankful for the prudence and fortitude with which 
they have been endued by Him in whose cause they have 
been exposed to danger. 

If, on the other hand, we have at any time been rash, or 
undiscriminating, or unkind; if our zeal has been fierce, un- 
tempered with love, rejecting the guidance of knowledge, it 


missin ourselves, as a necessary preparation for reforming 
what we see offensive in others. Whilst we would, by no 
means, assert, that, we ourselves, and those with whom we 
co-operate have done nothing unwisely,so as not to subject 
our cause to injury and ourselves to reproach, we think, that 
those under whose censure we have fallen have, even up to 
this time, made an allowance altogether inadequate for the 
unexpected and signal provocations to the excitements of 
which abolitionists have been exposed. 

Whilst, too, we are ready to concede, that now, since the 
Nation has been roused up and is beginning keenly to scru- 
tinize the evils of slavery, and to look out fora way of es- 
cape from impending danger—and that a milder mode may 
henceforward be the most effectual mode—-we yet believe that 
great injustice has been done to the spirit and manner of those 
who seem, in the providence of God, to have been appointed 
to the task of awaking her from her guilty and ruinous repuse, 
Our Country was asleep, whilst Slavery was preparing to 
pour its “eprous distilment’’ into her ears. So deep was 
becoming her sleep, that nothing but a rude and almost ruf- 
fian-like shake could rouse her to a contemplation of her 
danger. If she is saved, it is because she has been thus treats 
ed. Abolitionists ought not to be rewarded as the Turkish 
servant—put to death because, in saving the drowning Sul- 
tan’s life, he had the insolence and irreverence to seize him 
by the hair of the head. 

We, at first, intended to comprise all our remarks on Dr. 
Channing’s letter in a single short article: —But on beginning 
our task we found this impossible. It has brought into 
prominence too many important principles that very nearly 
affect the cause of human liberty among us, to be passed 
over without a more extended examination. We propose, 
next week to consider some of them with more minuteness 


than at first we thought necessary, 





EXAMINATION OF MR. BARBER’S SCHOOL. 


On Tuesday Evening we had the pleasure of attending a 
public examinarion of one of the classes in Mr. Barber’s 
(colored) school—the class consisted of a dozen boys, gen- 
erally, we would suppose, between the ages of ten and fif- 
teen years—some two or three, perhaps, were older, We 
had satisfactory assurance, that they had not been drilled to 
make a show—but that the examination was intended to ex- 
hibit theiractual and bona fide progress in their scholastic 
studies. ‘They were examined for about an hour and a half 
on the elementary rulesofcommon Arithmetic—on mental 
Arithmetic and on the Geography. of the United States.— 
A more. substantial exhibition of proficiency for the time 
they have been under instruction, we have not witnessed.— 


subscriber, 


to join him in the jobof huuting down three men who are fleeing 
from oppression,—especially since the reward of Ten dollars is 
offered for the arrest ofeach of them, and as his part of the work 


sizve-holders must begin to think, that we here must almost take 
delight in such hunting, theic bribes are so small. 
Of | hundredsofs!ave-holders who a few years.ago would have scorn- 
ed to take any hand in doing the work which they offer us a re- 
ward to execute for them. 


Mr. Birney: 
an iasertion in the ‘*Philanthropist,” 


Anti Slavery Society. The following resolutions were submitted 
hy the Rev. Daniel Parker, and after a few remarks by the same 


of Massachusettes, in the recent slave-casey as a triamph of cor 
rect principles, and that the noble and successful plea of Mr. Lo 
ring in that case, evinces the greatness of his talent, and the good” 
ness of his heart. 


nati toward the young man Frank (whether “egal or illegal) as 


This production of its distinguished author, we doubt not, | inhuman, and presenting another melancholy proof, that waere 
slavery prevails 


unanimously adopted. 


the Executive Committee of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society in the 
discharge of their important duties under the embarrassing circum- 
stances in which they have recently been placed,— And we hereby 
express our gratitude to God for the exhibition of his grace in 


“orphan and destitute children.” So far, their business has 


been conducted most successfully and prudently. This use 


fulness is contracted only because their means are so. Isit not 
An association which might well appeal to the assistance of 


‘the benevolent, whether abolitionists or nut? 


The meeting was held in a very neat church lately built 
by the colored episcopalian methodists. ‘The audience was 
highly respectable for numbers, and greatly interested with 


the exercises of the evening. 





MORE DIRTY WORK—** Tis my Vocation, Haul.” 


The following advertisement, most probably that of a regular 
slaver, is taken from the Cincinnati Whig of the 5th instant. 
This journal is beginning to reap the reward of its sumner labors 
in exciting the multitude to assail the freedom of speech and the 
pross,and tothe destruction of private property. The distine- 
tion ft then won, it would seem is abont securing to ita monopoly 
of such honorable, jobs as the following:— 


LOOK AT THIs, AND STOP THE RUNA- 
WAYS? 

DAVID, a biack fellow, 23 yearsold, a wagoner by trade, ahout 

5 fe tQinches high, on his left side has, I think,a scar occasioned 


by the king's evil when a hoy. N PETER, a black feltow 


SIMO} 
about the sawe age and height. HERCULES, a low, well set 


fellow of rather a bright complexion, 25 years old, for which [ 
will give one hundred dollars reward, if delivered to me in Paria, 
Henry county, West Tennessee; or ten dollars for each or either 
of them, if apprehended and secured in any jail in the United 
States, and information given me so that [ get them again 
Mv addréss is at Paris, Henry county, West Tennessee. Tlie 
left my camp the 13th instant, near Knoxville, I expect they are 
making to the State of Ohio. 
JOHN PRICHARD, Senr. 

November 25, 1836. 

KeThe Louisville Journal and Cincinnati Whig are requested 
to give the above two insertions, and forward their bills to the 
J. P., Senr. 


dec. 5—tf. 
[Nashville Banner} 


Weilo not charge the editor of the Whig with intending any 


sdone in all probability, for a much smaller sum, Truly, the 


We know 


RESOLUTIONS. 
New Richmond, December 3, 836, 


Sir, It is the desire of our Soviety that you give the following 
At the monthly meeting (of Dec. 2d) ofthe New Richmond 


n their support, were unanimously adopted. 
Resolved, That we consider the decision of the Supreme Court 


Resovled, That we look upon the late procedings in Cincin- 


“There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 
It ¢ocs not feel for man,” x 


Mr. Wm. Carnes offered the following resolution which was 


Resolved, That we highly approve of the course pursued by 


their deliverance from the hands of an unmerciful enemy. 
70n motion, Reso!ved, that the above resolutions be sent to the 
‘Philanthrupist ,” and ‘Cincinnati Gazette” for publication. 
J. &. ROGERS, Pres’t. 


W. G, Gace, Sec’ry. 





* We have been informed, withina few days past, ofa fact in 
the history of this nnfortunate man’s case, which strips it of the 
last shred of excuse and leaves the persons concerned tn. his ab 


quire it ts be conformed, and to which it professes to.confotm, 

Was, nevertheless satisfactory to Congress where the slave holding” 
spirit was'sufficiently ascendant, to secure its ratification without 

objection on that account, Of course, we cannot go further back 

than theConstitution. We must regard it as the source of out 

reasoning,—and, so far as the cage before ns is concerned—the ar- 

biter of justice, whose decisions cannot be questioned. 

Let it not be forgotten, as we proceed, that the Constitntion 
ook from the colored people noivil right; except that of suffrage, 
Whilst it lopped of this flourishing branch of the Tree of Liberty. 
it left the Trank untouched and unharmed. It isnot denied, 
that whatever laws might be found y for guarding the con- 
stitutional prohibition of suffrage to the colored people, it was 
competent for the Legislature to enact. If, for instance, eo!ored 
men had continued to appear at the polls, insisting on having their 
votes received as formerly; and the Judges of elections should still 
have persisted in receiving them, it might have becowe necessary 
in both cases, to impose a penalty for the prevention of such con- 
duct, In enacting such a penalty, the Legislature would been- 
tirely within the limits of the Constitution. Whilst we lack on 
thisas indisputable, and fairly to be claimed by our opponents, 
we contend that it isall they can claim. If we are correct in our 
statement ofthe extent to which the Constitution preceeded ia 
depriving the colored people of their civil righte—with regard to 
every other, beside that ofsuffrage, they were left precisely where 
they were before its adoption,—on the footing of the fullest equal - 
ity with the whites, If this be so, whatever act ‘of the Legisla- 
ture would be deemed an infringement on the constitutional rights 
of any class ef while men, ought to be considered equally asan 
infringement of the same rights secured to the eplored class, when 
specially directed against the latter: For, they stand precisely on 
thesameground, Ifthe Legislature of Ohio should pass a law 
requiring of a certain class of the citizens of South Carolina, 
distinguished by black eyes and black hair, say Gov. M’Duffie and 
his relatives, that on their emigrating to this state for settlement, 
they shonld bring with them certificates from some Court within 











the United States oftheir actual freedom; if it should require them 
to have the names of themselves and their wives and childrea 
‘registered’ in one of our courts at their own cost; that they 
should he compelled to carry 1hout with them these registration- 
certificates, as the conditionef being employed by others in any 
of the commun business of the country for which labor is neces- 


thing disrespectful toa people who have published to the world | sary; that they should give bond with sureties for their good be- 
in the most solemn, manner, their reprobation of slavery. It is| havior, and for thejr future support, if accident, misfortune or old 
by no means unlikely, that hg may consider as very honorable, | age should render it necessary; that they should be rendered in- 
as worthy of allacceptation, an invitation to our fellow citizens | competent to testify in our courts in any cause, wherea person of 


blue eyes and light hair should bea party; and that they should 
be excluded from the scliools provided by the benevolent policy of 
the Constitution for allthe youth of the state witheut distinction 
or preference;—what we would ask would be thought by the free- 
menof Ohio, learned and unlearned of the constitutionality, of 
tsuch anenactment? Nothing but the most culpable prejudice on 
the partof the strong, and the most helpless weakness on the part 
of the assailed. could ever embody a dissentient party on a ques 
ion so free froin doubt. 

Bat, why are the disabilities and requirements in the case sup 
posed, unconstitutional? For this plain reason, that there is ne 
principle or provision in the Constitution, to the maintenance or 
establishment of which they have any appropriate tendency; and 
because, they are in direct derogation of “Justice;” because they 
nullify the blessings of ‘‘Liberty’? intended to be secured to all by 
the Censtitution; because they either destroy ar materially affect 
rights that thissa e Constitution has declared. ‘snatural, inherent 
and unalienable;” because they are totally inconsistent with “en- 
joying and defending life and liberty, with acquiring and possessing 
property and pursuing and obtaining happiness ond safety.” 
(Censtitution of Ohio,) And because, further. it is inconsistent 
with the Constitution of the United States, which gives ‘‘to the 
citizens of each state all the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States.” 

Again, the Constitution of this State requires of electors in ad- 

dition to age, coler, &c., one year’s residence within our limits: — 
Now, suppose the constitutional inhibition should, from peculiar 
circumstances, prove in itself insufficient for securing its proper 
observance and that men would rask in and vote,and that Judges 
of elections woald receive their votes withont any regard to the 
constitutional requisition of residence: A law imposing a heavy 
penalty on such conduct in these parties migttt become necessary. 
Against the constitntionality of suctva law, provided it did not de- 
stroy other independent and equally important rights, nothing 
could with propriety le urged. Bunt who would suppose, because 
these persuns were precluded by the constitution from exercising 
for a time the right of suffrage—and that a law had become ne- 
cessary for carrying into effect the constitutional prohibition—that, 
therefore, the Constitution would authorize depriving them of 
other rights about which"there was no dispute, and the exercise of 
which had no connection with the exercise of that which was 
withheld: Who would ever suppose, because a penal law might 
well be passed for euforcing a constitutionat object, that a right 
(such as that of testifying) common to all men and indispensable 
to the seeurity ef persun or preperty, might be takce 
away? 

But it may he said, that the Legislature has a right inthe in 
stance mentioned (that of testifying) to preserihbe what shall be le- 
gal testimony, and who shall be conrpetent witnesses in the Courts. 
Toa certain extentthis may be true, It might declare, for exam- 





duction, naked against the charge of perverting a legal proceeding 


behoves us at once to begin the work of reforming what is a- | 1, the purpose of wresting from a freeman of Ohio his liberty, 
and consigning him te endiess bundage. It is this—that Gen, James 
‘Taylor, who livesin Newport opposite to this city, and who is the 


father-in-law of Mr. Harristhe claimant of Frank,—years ago, 


ata time when he would not venture into Cincinnati for fear of 


the service of civil process by which he would be held to bail 


came over the river on Sunday, and hired Frank toa Mr. Crom: 


well, the keeper of a public house in this city. If General Tay- 
lor did not know at the time he hired Frank to Mr. Cromwell, 
that the fact of hirmg him here, tv remain, was in effect an act of 
manummission, he knew it a short time afterward, when Frank, ad- 
monished of his right asserted and continued to exercise it for 
years unmolested.—Eds. Phil. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF OHIO AND SLAVERY. 
No. IIL. 


In the two foregoing numbers under this head, we showed, that, 
up to the adoption of the Constitution, all persons who resided in 
the Territory were placed, irrespective of color, on terms of eqnal- 
ity astocivil rights. Our proof was, the Ordinance of '87—the 
Territorial legislation up to 1802, when the Constitution was 
formed—and the act of Congress authorizing us to form it. 

We brought to view, also, the fact. tnat, whilst the members of 
the Convention, in the Constitution they made, took from the co- 
lored people, a part of their own constituents, the right of suf- 
frage hitherte enjoyed by them, they gave no exemption from tax- 
ation;—thus using their power to. violate in the weak, the princi- 
ple deemed so sacred, and contended for so nobly, by our revolu- 
tionary forefathers, that, tavation and ~*"~*sentation should be 
inseparable 

Again, we gave, substantially, some of our, legisiative enact- 
ments in relation tothe colored people—by which they were re- 
quired, on coming into the state, to proiduce certificates from some 
court within the United States of their actual freedom:—which 
compelled those already here, and who had, but a year or two be- 
fore, enjoyed equal political rights with the legistators themselves, 
to register their names, and the names of their children as free.— 
which registration was to be made at their expense;—which for- 
bade personsto hire, or employ them in any way, without these 
certificates; thus rendering it necessary that they should always 
have them ahout their persons;—which required those emigrating 
to, and settling within, the state, to give bond, with two freehold 
sureties, for their good behavior, and for their future support if 
necessary, on the penaity of being removed from the atate as pau- 
pers;—which deprived them of the protection of their own oath in 
any cause, civil or criminal, to whicha white person wasa party; 
which prevented them, in any way from obtaining a ‘‘legal set- 
tlement,”’ so that, if by accident, or from the helplessness of dis- 
ease or old age they should become unable to support themselves, 
they might hesupported as others, by the public; and which, lasi- 
ly, excluded them from the schools provided for youth of ‘every 
grade, without distinction or preference.” 

Thus have we'shown in what we have written under this 
head — 

1, What were the rights of the colored people prior to the Con- 
stitution. , 

2. What was taken from them by the Constitution. 

9. An abstract ‘of some of the laws that have been enacted, 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 

It would seem to us, that toa calm and unprejudiced mind, but 


the community as a crime, and, like other crimes, be punish- | 


means of improvement. 





| It furnished pleasing evidence, that, in addition to. the assu- 
rance God has given us by his apostle that he made us all 
of “one blood” —he has also made us all of one mind, ca- 
| pable of being acted on by the same agents, and of attaining 
the same: excellence under the application of the same 
We ought not to omit, that the 
| behaviour of the class was highly decorous and orderly, 

The Education Society formed by the colored people, 
' within the last eight or ten months held its session at the same 
time and place, The school is mainly under its patronage. 
The object of the Society is not only the education of .the 
children of its own members, and of others who are able to 


Jittle argument would be necessary from such premises, to demon- 
strate our first position, that the laws referred to are unconstitu, 


litional. Uf asa people we had not been so successful in weaken- 


ing and degrading the objects of out injustice, the bare statement 
of the case would he enongh to cover us with shame and excite us 
to repentance. But, as there are those who will not consent to 
sucha summary despatch of such a subject, we will endeaver to 
support our opinion by such arguments as.may be necessary for 

We have before said, we cannot go behind the Constitution, tocon- 
tend against. the wrong, that was done the colored, people in ta- 
king from them, without their consent, the right of suffrage, one 
Of the most powerful safeguards of their liberty. The Constitution, 
although, in this matter, it flagrantly disregarded the ordinance of 





bear the expense of educating theirs, but to educate! 


ome 





ple, that hand-writing might be proved by a comparison with 
other hand- writing supposed to be that of the party; or it might re- 
quire the solemnity of an oath or affirmation from witnesses. 
In this sense, the Legis!ature would have-the power of prescribing. 
Buttosay, that it would have the pewer to select from the body 
of thecitizensa certain portion of- them distinguished by any pe- 
culiarity of personal conformation—or dwelling in any particular 
district, (for the one ia as reasonable as the other) and to declare 
of them becauseof this peculiarity of person, or particular loca- 
tion, that they shonld not testify in the triaiof any cause, either 
where property was in liligation or crime was to be prosecuted— 
wouldseem to usto be reducing to a mere nonentity the declara- 
tion of the Constitution, that “all men are born equally free and 
independent, and, have certain natural, inherent and unalienable 
rights—among which are the enjoying.and defending life and lib- 
erty, acquiring, possessing and protecting property, and pursuing 
and obtaining bappiness and safety.” 

We have selected (as an instance) for discussion the law render- 
ing the colored people incompetent tu testify in certain cases, be- 
cause it isone which public sentiment seems not to suspect as be- 
ing unconstitational. ‘The argument, however, will apply to all 
the other instances mentioned of assaulton the rights of the co- 
lored people. Another argument we cannot forbear hinting at. 
If the Legislature have the power to declare the colored people 
incompetent to testify where awhtteisa party tothe matter in 
controversy, may they notalso declare them incempetent to testi- 
fy where any other person is a party? Where. then, would be 
the efficacy of the provision, “that all Courts shall be open, and 
every person, for an injury done him in his lands, goods, person or 
reputation shall have remedy by the due course of law, and right 
and justice administered without denial or delay?” What would 
‘Courts be hut: mere mockery to him who could nottake the first 
step to obtain justice? Well might he say, 

*»Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that. 

“You take my house when you do take the prop 
“That doth sustain my house you take my life, 
“When you do take the means whereby I live.’ 





A GOOD ONE. 


Sometime last summer, notice was given in New Hamp- 
shire that an address would be delivered to the citizens of that 
town, on the subject of slavery. ‘The news went on the 
wings of the wind. ‘Ihe friends of law, order, and the Union 
rallied, determined to stand by the Constitution, and rescue 
the compact from ruthless violation, by mobbing down the 
lecturer, (supposing, of course, thatitwastobean Anti- 
slavery address. ) 

- The meeting assembled, and the friends of good order, 
full of faith and fight, ‘surrounded the house. Before 
they proceeded to throw stones through the windows, they 
-sent inoue of the leaders to catch the speaker in his talk, and 
then report to them without, so that his incendiarism might 
add fuel to their flame. He went, when'lo and vehold!— 
the fellow was trying to prove that slavery was according to 
Scripture! ‘The mobocrat having recovered. from hig aston- 
ishment, went out and made report thus.— Well, our 


is all over!—Why, d——n the fellow, HE’S 
Us” 





ye si a city in this wide world, that 

ae Mik Tanancet of noble, philanthropic and christian Ad 
nevolence as Boston, Massachusetts, Instances illustrating this 
remark, occur there every year. For this year take the following 
Yet in spite of all, this, Boston is inhabited by the “stingy 

Moniricent Bequest,—The Boston Centinel says,that 
the late John Lowell, jr. of that city, who died afew months 
ago near Bombay, left property to the amount of more than 
$500,000, We leam that he appropriated half of it to 
found an Institution in Boston, for the purpose of the delivery 
of lectures on scientific subjects. With the, exception of 
one or two private legacies, we also learn that he has left 
the other halfof his large fortune to be equally divided be- 
tween a brother and brother-in-law, and a sister-in-law. 
; entatious way, in. which the Boston Editor 
dy ava ace nna esa 
a wore ‘(wo oF three columnsof grendiloquent a- 





which the act of Congress authorizing its formation: re | 


, at liberty to prefer which ever, node 
they, please,.... 2 PBF ty Bre 





























“The artictes' under this head were omitted last week for want 
‘Yours. —Eps. Pur. 
Trumbull County Anti-Slavery Society. 

We learn that the Trumbul! County Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, held on the 8th instant, at Warren, was one of deep 
interest. Abotit 60 delegates were present. Measures were 
adopted to circulate petitions, in every town and district in 
the county, praying Congress for the abolition of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia. We hope to. receive the proceed- 
ings of the Convention soon, and to ly them before the rea- 
ders of the Observer,— Ohio Obs. 


: From Zion’s — at vs 
on Slavery.— We learn from the last num 
of —— mr. that Mr, Lewis C. Gunn, of 
Philadelphia, has it in contemplation to publish a new work 
on Slavery with the above title. Ic isto contain a summary 
of arguments in relation to thesin, evils, circumstances and 

remedy of American slavery. 


Handsworth (English) Anti-Slavery Society. 
Among other resolutions adopted by this society on the 


3d of August was the foilowing: 

Resolved, That this meeting express their earnest desire 
that the London Missionary Society, and the Congressior~ 
al Union for Eng!and and Wales, will take care not to 
admit any delegate from any of the American-churches in 
future, but such as are known to’be true and honest Abolition- 
ists. This meeting also express their hopes that the Rev. 
Thomas Price will obtain extensive circulation for his valu- 
able monthly publication on slavery in America, and slave- 
ry and the slave trade throughout the world- 





A Nolle Prosequi in Pennsylvania.—The following isa 
copy of a paper signed by five young men, who were the 
leaders in a mob in June last, when Mr- Gould and the au- 
dience were violently assailed during lecture. 

They were indicted, and on the eve of tial they prepared 
a compromise, which was agreed to, the paper entered on 
record, and the nolle prosequi executed. 

copy. 
Commonwealth, } We, the undersigned, defendants in 
vs. case, being now sensible of the gross 
James Ruple, jr., | impropriety of our conduct in the breach 
. W. Sampie, ¢ of the peace, andia any and all the 
Joseph Dillow, | actsof violence which were perpetrated 
Jas. O. Willson, | towards the members of the Washing- 
Wm. Sloan. ton Anti-Slavery Society, and the au- 
dience assembled at the Cumberland Presbyterian meeting 
house, on the evening of the 21st of June last, thus public- 
ly express our sorrow and regret, for any participation which 
eitLer of us may have had in the tranactions on that occa- 
sion. Wealso hold as true in every instance, that the laws 
of the land ought not, and cannot be violated with impunity. 
If the prosecution be withdrawn, we agree to repair all dam- 
ages to the meeting house, and pay the costs of prose- 
cuuon. 
H. W. Sample, 
James R.“Ruple, 
Soseph Dillow, 
James Orr Wilson, 
William Sloan, 





Newport Anti-Slavery Society. 

Ray Potter remarks that not a single towwor city perhaps 
in New England, is so muchfunder the influence of southern 
slave-holders as Newport—hundreds of them passing the 
summer there every year. 

Notwithstanding, an Anti-Slavery Society has very re- 
cently been regularly organized in that place, President 
Edward W, Lawton; Secretary, Wm. P. Sullings. 





A Female Anti-Slavery Society has recently been formed 
in Smithfield (R. I.)—President Aun L. Buffum; Cor. 
Secretary, Mary Rathbone. 

A Society formed at Northfield, (Vt.) Oct. 18th. Pres- 
ident, John West; Secretary, Elijab Smith. 





Miss Angeline E- Grimke, We learn from the Nation- 
al Enquirer, has engaged to visit different parts of the 
United States, with the view of calling the public attention 
to the important subject of Universal Emancipation. 





Synod of Cincinnati. 


From an abstract of the doings of the Cincinnati Synod, 
published according to order in the Cincinnati Journal of the 
17th Nov., we have prepared the following abstract of pro- 
ceedings on the snbject of slavery- 


October 21st. A complaint by certain members of the 
Cincinnati Presbytery against an act of that Presbytery, 
whereby they decided that it is improper to put questions on 
the subject of Slavery to Candidates,—was laid before Sy- 
nod. ‘I'he documents in the case were read, and the parties 
heard, and the complaint was sustained. Samuel Crothers, 
Samuel Cleland, and George Townsley were appointed a 
committee to prepare a minute expressive of the views of Sy- 
nod on the subject. 

The committee made the following report, which was 
adopted. 

That the complaint be sustained, 1. Because ministers of 
the gospel, to be faithful, must not shun to declare all the 
counsel of God. 

2. In ascertaining how far any individual is qualified for 
the work of the ministry, his views of the word of God in re- 
lation to Slavery, as it exists in these United States, isa legi- 
timate and important subject of inquiry. 

3. Because to deprive a member of the privilege of propos- 
ing to a candidate or probationer for the ministry, a question 
on any subject on which God has been pleased to reveal his 
will, is not only wrong, but in the judgment of this Synod 
reprehensible. 

“fhe following resolutions were reported to Synod and adopt- 
ed, viz. Ist. Resolved, ‘That this Synod recommend to the 
Presbyteries andChurches withia their bounds, to circulate as 
extensively as possible, and to forward to Congress, in due 
time, respectful petitions for the abotition of slavery in the 
District. of Columbia. 2d, And also to the next General 
Assembly of the Presbyt.rian Church, to enjoin it on all the 
Presbyteries and Church. Sessions under their care, to ex- 
clude from the communion of the Church all persons who 
shall-claim the right of property in their fellow men. 

A. Walke gave notice of his dissent from these resolutions. 


‘A committee, consisting of Iugh S. Fullerton, George 
Beecher, and George Townsley, was appointed to prepare a 
memorial from the Synod to the next General Assembly on 
the subject of slavery. The draft of a report was consequently 
presented, ard after amendment was adopted and ordered to 
be forwarded to the Assembly. It was also resolved, thata 
copy of the memorial be tronsmitted to the Synod of Ohio for 
sbeir concurrence. 

The object of the memorial is to obtain “a clear and explicit 
declaration” from the Assembly of their “opinions onthe sin- 
fulness of slavery,” and also their “recommendation of this 
subiect to the prayerful autention of the whole church.” It 
further prays that this “body enjoin upon all subordinate 
judicatories the strict enforcement of discipline ; that all who 
persist in claiming this right of holding their fellow men—al! 
who buy and sell them——all who compel them to labor with- 
out adequate wages—all who obstruct their acquisition of 
knowledge—alf whoin any way are guilty of oppression, be 
declared unworthy of the fellowship of the church, and that 
the judicatories be directed to enforce this discipline upon 
them.” . 

October 22d. The Committee on the Communication from 
the Church of Round Bottom, &c. praying Synod to “wey 
the order taken at the jast meeting, in the case of the Rev. J. 
C. Harrison, so that the churches may, with the concur- 
rence of the Synod and Presbytery, obtain the pastoral labors 
-of that brother, reported. ‘Their report was adopted, and 
‘is as follows, viz: ‘The Committee have attentively consid- 
ered the subject committed to them. ‘They have reviewed 

the action at itslast m on the subject of slave- 
holding mini 
“ment, should. be changed. Synod has declared slave-holding 
to be a sin, and your Committee presume, will ever regard 

it asa crime of a deep dye; one which threatens destruction,to 
the Option allon and to thechurch conniving at it. Sy- 
_nod must.abide t morty at all hazards. However, 
tony which Synod would utter and 
understood as holding all slave- 
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"is bound to justify that deed, otherwise the guilt of blood 


Uist remain on ‘his hands; 60, he who legally holds a fel- 
iewverdatiae is Me BrvwriS'| toshow that he has not 
voluntarily come’unto that relation—that he does not volun: 
tarily continue in it—and nothing but a stem cereal be- 
yond his control or evasion keeps im in it. Synod are ac- 
quainted with the fact that J.C. Harrison is a slave-hotder; 
but they: do not know. the special cireumstances that inay 
extenuate, or for aught they know, altogether remove guilt 
in the case. The brethren of Round Bottom and Hopewell 
say in their memorial, that they are satisfied; but Synod 
know not their reasons, and cannot blin¢ly adopt their judg- 
ment. If brother Harrison desires to labor in the bounds of 
any of the Presbyteries under the care of this Synod, Synod 
do not Object, provided said brother make it appear that he 
has done, and is doing all that could be reasonably expected 
from a conscientious man, regarding slave-holding as a hein- 
ous offence, to free himself frem the criminal relation—er, 
provided, (should it appear that something yet in addition 
may be done by that brother to this end) that he shew him- 
self ready to adopt any practicable and suitabie measure 
without delay, 

In every case Synod judges that the Presbyteries under its 
care, and this Synod also, when-a case may come before it, 
have a right to expect to be satisfied that those brethren who 
would labor among our churches are clear of the sin of Slave- 
holding. 
Therefore, Resolved, That the brethren of Round Bottom 
and Hopewell! be affectionately admonished that they con- 
travene not these views, as they would yield to this Synod 
that obedience in the Lord to which they are bound, And 
te _ copy of this report be forwarded to them by the stated 
lerk. 
Anthony Walke presented his dissent and protest against 
resolutions adopted on the subject of memoralizing Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia; and also of 
memoralizing the General Assembly. 
In presenting a narrative of the state of religion within its 
bounds the Synod says— 
The claims of the oppressed and degraded have not been 
entirely neglected. Efforts have been made for the instruc- 
tion and moral elevation of the colored population, and those 
efforts have not been in vain; for many have been taught to 
read the word of God, and have been permitted to enjey a 
preached gospel, whootherwise must have remained in dark- 
ness and destitution. 





ADDISON (BAPTIST) CO. ASSOCIATION, (VT. WE BELIEVE-) 

From the minutes it appears that the number of churches 
is 13—pastors 9, and 1 licentiate—baptized during the year, 
227—1otal, number of communicants 1195. The next an- 
niversary is to be held at Addison, on the 4th Wednesday 
of September, 1837. ‘The following are among the resolu- 
tious adopted :-— 

Anli-Slavery. 
Whereas our slave-holding brethren of the south and pro- 
slavery brethren of the north, naving been driven from every 
other position, are now striving to justify the enslaving of their 
fellow men, by the Bible, . 
Resolved, 1. That we regard this their effort in no better 
light than the effort of many to justify polygamy and intem- 
perance by the same means. 
2. That we recommend to our brethren whoadvocate the 
abolition of slavery, to use xo other weapons than those of 
truth and love, but to Jet our right hand forget her cunning, 
and our tongue cleave to the roof of our mouth, before these 
sha!l cease to be wielded by us. 
VERMONT BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 

This association numbers, 8 ministers and 1032 commun- 
icants. On the subject of slavery it has spoken out, though 
not decidedly 
Whereas, we are in the habit of expressing our views in 
relation to great evils, as well as in relation to the great 
plans of benevolence in this eventful age, therefore, Be it 
known, that we aredecidedly opposed to slavery both in prin- 
ciple and practice, and we do recommend to our brethren to 
pray fervently for the emancipation of all slaves, and to ac- 
company their prayers with all suitable and judicious efforts 
to place them where they can enjoy advantages, social, civil, 
and religious, equal to those enjoyed by ourselves. 








Great Anti-Slavery meeting 
IN BRADFORD, ENG. 


The Bradford observer contains a full account of a great 
meeting held in the Friend’s Meeting House in that town, 
Sep, 5th, to consider the propriety of transmitting a remon- 
strance to the American nation, on the subject of slavery. 
Rev. G. S. Bull president... The first meeting, expressing 
the deep regret of the meeting at the continuance of slave- 
ry and the slave trade, was moved by the Rev. B. Godwin, 
whose work on Atheism has been so highly commended in 
this country. He referred to George Thompson, as one 
who had visited the boasted land of freedom, and been com- 
pelled by that liberty loving people to quit her shores; and 
who, however his fair fame may have been traduced, is re- 
ceived at home with open arms, and held dearer than ever 
by the friends of humanity. He spoke alsoof Mr. Breck- 
inridge’s letter to Dr. Wardlaw, and said hé did not admire 
the spirit of recrimination with which Mr. B. had taunted 
Great Britain with her own inconsistencies; yet he pledged 
his friends to unite with that gentleman with all their en- 
ergy and resources, fo put a period lo the evils he enumera- 
ted! [When will the American clergy make a response 
equally noble to Dr. Wardiaw’s rebukes?—Ep. Evan. ] 
At the same time he would not be prevented from making 
known the oppression and inconcistencies of the Americans, 
Such interference was the legitimate means of influencing 
the Amenicon people, of assisting the oppressed slave, of 
encouraging the abolitionists. ‘Ihe motion was seconded 
by John Hustler, Esq., of the Society of Friends, and sup- 
ported by Henry Fobes, Esq., and passed unanimously. 
The motion to send a remonstrance was made by Rev. 
P. Garret, Wesleyan minister, seconded by ‘Thomas Beau- 
mont, Esq., and supported by Rev. Walter Scott, president 
of Airedale college. The meeting was then addressed, in 
an eloquent manner, by George Thompson. 
The chairman then read the following. 
REMONSTRANCE. , 
To such of the citizens of the United States of America 
as are now holding their fellow-creatures in personal 
bondage and slavery: 
“Men anp Breraren.—Connected as we are with 
America by many ties; descended fiom the same stock, 
speaking the same language, and, in general professing the 
same truth, we trust it will not be deemed an unkind act, or 
an officious interference, if with fidelity and earnestness, we 
remonstrate with you on the subject of negro slavery. We 
abhor slavery in every shape, and oppression under every 
form; and it has been, and shall be, our anxious endeavor 
to abolish every species of injustice and hardship, from 
among ourselves, 
“Through the blessing of heaven, we have succeeded, 
after many breaking, to a great extent, the fetters 
of slavery in the British colonies; but the joy we felt 
in this triumph of humanity and justice, was succeeded 
by the depressing recollection, that, in the United States, 
thenation from which we had reason to expect so different 
an example, the same unhappy children of oppression, 
whose only crime.is the color of their skin, are still retained 
in cruel and degrading bonds. 
Deplorable as slavery must be in every state, and in all 
circumstances, there are two things, which in the eyes of all 
Europe, and of Britain in particular, give to this system in 
the United States a peculiar character of enormity. ‘The 
one is, that a solemn declaration, in the face of the world, of 
the equal rightsof all men to life and liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, forins the very basis of your Constitution, 
the superior liberty of which is the constant theme of al! 
your writers, your orators, your poets, while a sixth part of 
yout whole population is held in a condition of brutal deg- 
radation, as goods and chattels belonging to others. ‘Ihe 
other is, that, while your efforts are so laudably great in 
spreading the knowledge of Christianity at home and a- 
broad, you tolerate a system which violates, in the most 
flagrant manner, the essential principles of the religion of 
Christ. 
Citizens of America! we address you in sorrow, not in 
anger, when we say that this glaring inconsistency of yours 
does more to injure the cause of freedom in the, world at 
large than all the efforts of despotism ; that it furnishes.a pre- 
text and a plea to.all who are hostile to :he oman ation, of 
the body or themind. ‘‘i,ook”’ is the, taunt we frequen’ 
hear, “look at America, and see what her boasted free 
institutions have done}? < . 4 
“Professors. of Christianity! to give to irreligion an 
increase of prejudice, and to infidelity one of the most 
formidable objecrions to the religion which you pro- 
fess. Can there, say. they, be any reality in a religion, the 
principle and practice of whose most zealous professors are 
so contradictory? Or can that religion, asks the sceptic, be 
an emanation from a Being infinitely just and benevolent 
‘the possession Of which is compatible with a violation’ of 
every principle of equity, and may coexist with the rathless 
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‘While we deeply deplore the disastrous consequences of 
the present state of things we fell cheered by tLe exertions 
which areso generously made bya gallant and increasing 
band of devoted men, in the face of preyndice and persecu- 
tion, to put a stop to this crying evil. e cannot but re- 
gard them as the best friends of America, the real benefac- 
tors to their beloved country, and to the world at large.— 
Allow us to intreat you to repress the force of passion and 
the power of prejudice, and to meet them in the field of fair 
discussion ; to permit in your own hearts, the charities of our 
nature free play and Christian principle its full operation; 
to reduce to practice, in this case, that maxim of our Lord 
—“Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even soto them; and we are fully persuaded that you will 
feel convinced that justice, humanity, consistency, religion, 
all unite in calling on you to adopt prompt and immediate 
measures “to undo the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed, 
go free, and to break every yoke,” 

The adoption of the memorial was moved by Rev. J. 
Acworth, classical tutor in tne Baptist academy, and secon- 
ded by Rev. William Thompson, Presbyterian minister, 
aud carried unanimously. 

N. B. The chairman stated, on opening the meeting, 
that George Thompson had no share in convening the meet- 
ing, but the idea originated wholly with persons in Bradford. 
Mr. Thompson, on urgent invitation, came that morning 
100 miles, from Newcastle, to attend the meeting, and ree 
turned next day, and delivered a lecture at Sunderland in 
the evening —WV. Y. Evangelist. . 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








From Ziou’s Watchman. 
ENCOURAGEMENT FxOM THE SOUTII. 

At the session of the N. Y. Annual Conference 
in June of this year, exceptions were made, by a 
prominent member, to the ministerial character of 
the Rev. S. C. D. for reading and showing an abol- 
ition paper to some of his parishioners.—During 
the examination, there was present a southern min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a travel- 
ling preacher, and a resident of a slaveholding 
state. 

When the conference adjourned, he came to the 
brother whose character was arrested, and address- 
ed him as follows:— 

“Don’t give it [abolitionism] up—don’t bow 
down to slavery. You have thousands at the South 
who are secretly praying for you; they get some 
of your publications, and they are converted by 
them. The abolitionists have not misrepresented 
things; they have'not yet told half the abomina- 
tions of slavery.” 

These deciarations were so public, so startling, 
and so unloooked for from a resident in a slave- 
holding state, that I felt desirousto hear more par- 
ticularly about them. Availing myself of an in- 
vitation to dine with him, in a free conversation, 
this southern minister confirmed the above declar- 
ations, and added much more. From the whole, 
I learned— 

1. That the South is not that unit of which the 
pro-slavery party boast. ‘There is a diversity of 
oginion among them in reference toslavery ; and 
that it is only lynchism, or the reign of terror, 
which suppresses an expression of their opinions. 

2, That there are thousands who believe slave- 
holding sinful, particularly among the less opu- 
lent part of the community—that these were se- 
cretly wishing the abolitionists success, and did 
believe that God would bless the present move- 
menis to destroy slavery. 

3. That in despite of some northern post mas- 
ters and southern mail violators, anti-slavery pub- 
lications find their way to the south—are read, and 
make converts. Hence the anticipations of Duff 
Green are verified, who was more afraid that the 
abolitionists wouid convert the southern master, 
than that they would incite the slave to insurrec- 
tion. And, 

5. That those ministers of the gospel and eccle- 
siastical bodies who indiscriminately denoince the 
abolitionists, without doing any thing themselves 
to remove slavery, have not the thanks of thous- 
ands at the South—-but, on the contrary,are view- 
ed as taking sides with slaveholders, and recreant 
to the principles of their own profession, 

Era 
New York, Nov. 10, 1836. 


From “The Friend.” 
AN INCIDENT. 
I was witness recently to the chastisement of a 
colored man in our streets by a white person whom 
I took to ,be his master. ‘The occasion I did not 
learn. Perceiving some disturbance between 
two well-dressed men, I stopped on the opposite 
side of the way, and presently saw one striking 
the other in the face with his fist, in a very angry, 
vindictive manner. The colored man, whose ap- 
pearance was older than his master’s, and quite as 
respectable, after receiving several cuffs, walked 
up the street, as if he was despatched on some er- 
rand; but had not gone far before he was recalled. 
He returned with all obedience, but it was to al- 
low his white owner to vent his passion a little fur- 
ther by inflicting a few more blows in his face. 
The slave-holder, then satisfied, walked down the 
street with all the pride of an Kastern tyrant, his 
countenance flashing contempt and disdain on all 
around him, who might dare to question his right 
to treat a human being, better than himself, as a 
brute. Sucli occurrences are to be regretted; and 
when we recollect that the color of the skin does 
not destroy the feelings of men, we may suppose 
that revenge burns in the bosom of the injured, and 
were it not for the restraints‘of an overmatch in 
force, it would soon reek itself in the destruction 
of the oppressor. One blow from this powerful 
looking slave would have felled his master to the 
ground; but he did not offer to raise a hand against 
him. ‘To see a man in years thus abused by his 
educated inferior, I cinfess, while I pitied the lit- 
tleness of the tyrant, it raised the feelings of indig- 
nation against the horrible system which places a 
human being in the hands of passionate, unprinci- 
pled persons to treatas they please. Every linea- 
ment of slavery is detestable; it degrades the slave, 
and the slave-holder still lower. He having the 
education ofa civilized man, such brutality sinks 
him beneath the one who hasbeen denied the bless- 
ing of education. Let every one lift up’ his voice 
like a trumpet against this abomination in ~ a 








Miss Harriet Martineau, an English authoress 
of some celebrity, who spent the last year or two 
in the United States, has returned to her native 
country; and is about publishing a work of two 
volumes, “in which the slavery question is dis- 
cussed with much abuse.” At least, so says a 
Liverpool correspondent of the Philadelphia Sen. 
tinel, who seems to regret that Miss M. should 
thus “unsez herself by denouncing the slave-hold-. 
‘ing system as it exists in the United States. What 
a pity! How lamentable it is, that'a lady should 
have the folly to “unsex herself” by raising her 
voice against asystem that not only loads millions 
of her own sex with chains, but one that sanctions 
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intolerable, that a lady—en English lady, too. 
should presume to denounce this “heaven-born” 
American institution! i 


posedof northern dough-faces, will lose no time 
in manifesting a proper resentment against the in- 
dignity thus offered to our southern brethren! 

By the way, we should not have read Miss 
Grimke’s “Appeal to the Christian Women of 
the South,” with half the interest we did, had we 
supposed that soul-stirring production had. “un- 
sexed” her! Why is it, that the slavery jour- 
nals at the North, have not exposed the degrada 
tion that Miss G. has brought upon herself, by 
writing and publishing her Appeal? They 
should be more prompt than they have been in this 
instance, in doing the dirty work of their mas- 
ters !—Am. Citizen. 


REMEMBRANCE or THE Stave.—We find the 
following in the Banner, published at Green- 
wich, Wash. county. Such a remembrance of 
the cause of oppressed humanity, from one so young 
is truly grateful, and will not lose its reward. It 
is another pledge of final and complete triumph. 
ior it is one fact, among others, to show that God 
has awakened a sympathy for the slave among 
the youth of this land, which is the earnest of his 
redemption, and which will never sleep until his 
bonds are sundered and his yoke is broken. 

In this village, on the 28th ult., Miss Caro- 
LInE Wnreetock, daughter of the late George 
Wheelock, Esqr., and step-daughter of Daniel 
Frost, Jr. Esq, aged 17 years. While in her 
twelfth year she was hopefully converted, and 
made a public profession of religion. She was 
universally esteemed and respected, and her mein- 
ory wlll be sweet ia the recollection of all her 
acquaintance. She became very early interested 
in all benevolent instututions of the day. Some 
years since she made herself’ a life member of the 
Tract and Bible Societies, and also gave liberally 
to many other kindred institutions. A number 
of weeks before her death, being sensible of the 
fatal nature of her disease, she wished to make 
some disposition of her property, and in her will, 
directed her executor to pay to the Female Moral 
Reform Society, in the city of New York, $200, 
and tothe American Anti-Slavery Society $800. 
She gave to these Societies, not because she con- 
sidered them the only ones worthy of benevolence 
but because at this time they needed most on ac- 
count of the persecutions against them. Her 
friends will be gratified to know, that during her 
protracted ilness she was sustained and supported 
by that hope in Christ, which for a number years 
she had publicly professed. 

The soul of origin divine— 
God’s glorious image freed from clay, 


In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day.” 


_ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO PARENTS AND sCHOO 
TEACHERS. ° 














+ ten Friend of Common Schools has said,— 
1i1,“Among the duties of the guardians of public edu- 
cation, it is one thing to provide the ways and means in 
support of the cause, another to obtain competent teachers, 
and last, to furnish them, as you would the mechanic or the 
artist, if you would expect the best result from their labors, 
with proper tools and materials—that is to say, with the 
best books. Money lavished in the purchase of inferior 
books, is not only lost: but that time which is the most pre- 
cious to the young for improvement, is gone, and cannot be 
redeemed.” 

The friends of education are requested to examine the 
“ECLECTIC sEkIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS.»— 
Their merté will doubtless, gain for them a wide circula- 
tion, and they are recommended to all Teachers who wish 
to introduce good books. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS—ECLECTIC SERIES. 
Pusuisuep By Truman & Smitn, Cincinnati. 


Pittsburgh, by J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeeling, by 
J. Fisher & Son: Louisville, by Morton & Smith: Nash. 
ville, by W. A. Eichbaum: Lexington, by A. T. Skill- 
man: Natchez, by Pearce & Becanson: New Orleans, 
by ilotchkiss & Co: St. Louis, by George Holton. 

THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures to teach 
young children how to spell and read. By Wm. H. 
M‘Guffey, Professor in Miami University, Oxford. In 


ress. ~ 

‘CHE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; For young 
children, consisting of progressive lessons in 1eading and 
spelling in easy words of one and two syllabjes. Tllustra- 
ted with numerous handsome pictures. By William H. 
McGuffey, Professor in Miami University. Stereotyped. 

THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER;; consisting 
of interesting progressive lessons in reading and spelling, in- 
tended for the younger classes in schools. Illustrated. with 
numerous handsome engravings, By Wm. H. M’Guffey, 
Professor in Miami Uuiversity. Stereotyped. 

THE ECLECT:C THIRD READER; containing 
choice lessons in prose and poetry; with plain rules and 
directions for avoiding common errors. By William H. 
McGuffey. Professor in Miami University. In press. 

THE ECLECT1C FOURTH READER; a selection 
of exercises in reading, from standard American and Eng- 
lish authors; with rules and directions. By William H. 
M’Guffy, Professor in Miami University. In press 

It is believed, that the Eclectic Readers are not equalled 

by any other series in the English language. Professor 
M’Guffy’s experience in teaching, and special attention, 
in early life, to the department of reading and spelling— 
his peculiar acquaintance with the wants of the young 
mind—and his enthusiastic interest in the promotion of 
common schools, render him most admirably qualified for 
his- undertaking, ‘This series of Readers is the result of 
much labor. In preparing the two first books, he has takén 
a class of young pupils into his own house, and has taught 
them spelling and reading for the express purpose of being 
able to judge with the greatest accuracy of the best method 
of preparing the: Reading Books, 
The lessons and stories which he bas adopted in the first and 
second books, are probably the most simple, and yet the 
most instructive, amusing, and beantiful for the young mind 
that can be found in our language. The third and fourth 
books, being in regular.gradation above the first and second, 
are made up of beautiful and chaste selections from prose 
and poetry: the whole forming a progressive series, (of ex- 
cellent moral ten‘lency) ‘peculiarly adapted to the purpose 
of instruction. 

THE ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive method 
of instruction; with a concise system of Book-keeping; de- 
signed for common schools and academies, By Joseph Ray, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati; late teacher of Arithmetic in that Institu- 
tion. In press, 

The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exercises with 
the use of the’slate, making a very complete system for all 
practical purposes—being in dollars and cents. 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 


exercises, to employ the mind and fingers; designed to go 
before the slate ‘and prepare for it. Itis very simple, clear, 
rogressive, and adapted to the capacities of young children. 
ae thousands have been sold in a short time, and it is 
considered the best intellectual ‘arithmetic for young begin- 
ners ever published. ~ L itsay : : 
RAYS TABLES. AND RULES; . in Arithmetic, for 
children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic Series. Stere- 


A cateful examination of these atithmetics will show thee 
the author (whois‘a very successful teacher of arithmetic 
mathematics) has prepared them—as all books..for, school 
uses. ought to, be. prepared—-from the results of actual ex- 








the violation of their virtue, and sets at naught 
the marriage relation, by separating husband and 


periment and observation in the school-room. They are 
comprehensive, containing twice the usual quantity of mat- 


sere ner essences 
wife, parent and child! And besides,the idea is 


We trust the. American | 
literati, and especially that portion of it com-} py 


Ray’s Litte Arithmetic consists of tables, questions and | 


terin works of this class; and by judicious atrangerne 
printing, are rendered the cheapest books-in thi nt in 
of edgcation, - in this department 


The Eclectic System of Instruction no i i 
rusia Germany, and Switserland, Iie dae Gide: 
tries that the subject of education has been deemed of ‘pa “ 
mount importance. The art of teaching, particular] ; ha ‘ 
there been most ably and minutely, investigated, _ 
4 The Eclectic System, aims at émbodying all the valua- 
le principles of previous systems, without adhering slavish 
ly to the dictates of any master, or the views of .an . 
— a oe predilection for the mere aariaiieca 
mind, to the ne iti 
onoal ber glect of positive knowledge and Practical 
It is often asked, ‘why have 
books, ard so few lk aa nas prin 
to = purpose of instruction 2? 
This question, though often asked : 
swered. Want cf adaptation to their ak ye be ad 
the authors, is, undoubtedly, the true cause to be een wl 
be attributed the ill success of many of those wh set nea 
to prepare books for the school room. oe 
Upon or same principle that a mechanic, 
person, seldom attains success in mor 
also, it must be admitted, that no one on as a Ay 
ceed in preparing books for every department of the Hea 
A man may possess eminent attainments as a scholar. 2 
be very familiar with the sciences, but still he ma not ah 
apt to teach,’ nor even successful in preparing po f : 
a we ese yy works for primary schools, — 
Again: A person maybe highly suce i 
ration of an Arithmetic, aid ls te Gee 
praise and thnnks of a large numbor of teachers and 
rents, for his admirable adaptation of principles to the} a. 
nile mind—and yet utterly fail in preparing a flegumer, 
or a work on Geograpy: and for the simple reason bd 
his powers are not adapted to that particular department 
In preparing the Ecuectic Series or Scnoor Boos, the. 
principle of division of labor has been adopted, and om 
books for the different departments have been assigned tr 
diffe.ent incdividuals—to men of a peculiar character sie 
are extensively known as successful teachers in the branches 
they have undertaken, and who know the wants of schools 
from actual experiment and observation in the school room 
The Ecrecric Series will be extended as fast as a 
due regard for the interests of the hooks will admit. 
It is the determination of the publishers to have the 
whole series of books handsomely printed on a fair type and 
good paper—to have them well bound, and to sell them at 
low prices. . 
Ud | = 5 School Committees and Teachers will be gratu- 
itously supplied with copies of the above books for exami- 
nation, on application to any of the publishers, 


lany inferior school- 
y meritorious and adapted 


or any other 





UST RECEIVED an4 for salea 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery 

Plumb streets, Cincinnati, 
BOUND VOLUMES, 


t the Depository o¢ 
Society corner cf Fifth and 


Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. mm copy. 


Prof. Bush and Gerrit ‘Smith-Coutaining 
Clarkson’s History of the abolition of ‘4 
Slave Trade. ° 0 75 
Lectures of George Thompson, with a full re- $ . 
port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 50 
Channing on slavery. 50 
A new edition of Mrs, Childs? appeal, revised 
by the author, at the reduced price of 
The Fountain, a small pocket manuel contain- 
ing a text for each Cay in the year, with an 
apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 183 
Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 


374 


mented with a beautiful copperplate likeness. 
Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound ™ 
with an Appendix, making 174 pages, ’ 37% 


An inquiry into the character and tendency of 
the American, Colinization and Anti-slavery 
Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 3d edition. 38 

A Sketch of the law relating to slavery in the 
United States, by G. W. Stroud. 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native African 
and a slave. 25 

The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston 
Author of an appeal in favor of that class of 


Americans called Africans, 1 00 
Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U.S, 50 
Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. 50 
Rankin’s Letters on slavery in the U. S. 25 
A small collection of Anti-slavery Hymns. 06 
Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce, by Thomas 

Price. 2. 
Spirit of Humanity. 50 
Right and Wrong in Boston. 31 
Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 25 
Godwin on Slavery. 624 
Paulding** 624 
Enemies of the Constitution Discovered. 564 
Songs of the Free. 50 
Pee Works of Elizhbeth Margaret Chand- 

er. 62 
Narrative of the late riotous Riotous Proceed- , 

ings against the Liserty or THE Pprss, 124 

PAMPHLETS. — Single one. 
The War in Texas by a citizent of the U.S. 124 
The Texas Insurrection. 64 
Trial of Reuben Crandall. 25 
Third Report of Am. A.-S. Soc. 124 
Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing? S. 64 
Miss. Grimke’s Appeal. 64 
American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837. 64 
Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio 
Annual Conference, &c. 64 


Per hundreds 

Proceedings of the State- Anti-Slavery Conven- 

tion held at Utica, Oct. 21,and the first meet- 

ing of the N. Y. State A. S. Soc. held at 

Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. 

A small tract of 16 pages containing au extract 

from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lectures 

on Revivals, also an extract of a letter from 

James G. Birney, Esq. of Kentucky, to a 

gentleman in this city; all relating to the duty 

of churches in reference to slavery and slave 

holders. 

Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood 

engravings, for the use of free American chil- 

dren. 

Second Annuel Report of the American Anti- 

Slavery society. 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 

vention. 

The Injustice and impolicy of the Slave-Trade 

and of slavery illustrated in a Semon, by 

Jonathan Edwards, D. D. ~ 

The West India Question by C. Stuart. 

Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 

by American Churches. 

First Annual Report N. E. A. S, Soc. 

Debate on Modern Abolitionism in the Gen, 

conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church. : 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2&3 

First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 

Convention. 

First Annual Report of the New York Young 

Men's Anti-Slavery Society. 

Address to. the Society of Friends,by Chas. 

Marion. 

Juvenile Poems. 

Anti-Slavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs. 

Narrative ot’ Amos Dresser. 

Address to the Presbyterians-of Kentucky, by 

a committee from the Synod of Kentucky. 

Substance of Thompson's Lecture, 

Immediate, on Gradual Emancipation, 

Address to the Pettiates of Ohio, by James O. Thome, 

THE AMERIOAN ANTESUAVERY ALMANAC for 
» at J 

50.conta dbz 6f conts single 


ENGRAVINGS. 
Wilberforce’s Portraits. 


t 
pei rte Letter Paper, Cards, Medals, §c. 


$8 00 


2 06 


10 08 
13 00, 
8 00 











A. KELLOGG, 


: URNITURE, AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street, 
F between. Main and Walnut. 
pire — oh os DELPHIA, 
LA, 223 tr tween, 6th Ith sts..- 

i. sila nS JONES, Agent. 





C.. DONALDSON & CO. | 
Papere Cates in HARDWARE AND 
: ‘LEI R 2 in ins varicloes ( ae 

No. 18) CINCINNATI. 
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